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To Mr. MONTAGU. 


MapaMs 


\ONSCIOUS of my inability 


to produce any thing worthy the 
attention of a Lady ſo juſtly renown- 
ed for her literary fame, I was going 
(unpatronized and unprotected) to of- 
fer the firſt efforts of an infant ge- 
nius to the eye of public inſpection; 
to the eyes of a public too often in- 
clined to be partial in its judgment.— 


But Mrs. Montagu's extreme conde- 


ſcenſion encourages me to lay this 
little volume at her feet, hoping (if 
not applauded) it will, at leaſt, meet 
with 2 favourable reception. 

The greater part of my Readers 
will object, I fear, to a compoſition 
ſo little tinctured with the ſeriouſneſs 
peculiar to writings, intended rather 
to fron than to amuſe—byt permit 


A. 2 me 


DEDICATION. 


objedtion) that productions bet 
to improve, when dreſſed with an air 


of chearfulneſs, are much oſtener 
productive of the deſired effect, than 


when cloaked in the garb of gravity. 
Every woman is not a Montagu. 
Did the world abound with ſuch ex- 
emplary characters, inſtruction would 
be needleſs. It is therefore for the 


benefit of thoſe who take up a book 


merely with the deſign of ' paſſing 
away an idle hour, that it is Weed 
ſary to blend Precept with amuſe" 
ment, 

With the higheſt reſpect of your 
merits, permit me, Madam, to fub- 
wy myſelf, | 


. 
* 

. * 

. 


your moſt obliged and 
moſt obedient bumble Servam, 


Warwick Court, 
Nov, 28, 1776, 


H. CARTWRIGHT. 
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LETTER 1, 


Sophy, intreated me to give you 
my ſentiments on the proper manage- 
ment of children; and as you have 
ever moſt ſtrictly 2d hered to my ad- 


vice, it will give me inexpreffible plea- 


ſure to grant your requeſt : a requeſt, 
which' I am convinced, is the reſult 
of reaſon, joined to a ſincere affection 


for the lovely pledge « of a virtuous an 
happy union. | 


No one ever nin more worthily 
eſteemed when fingle. To the graces 


of perſon was united the moſt amiable 


e Aa With pleaſure have I ob- 


= _— 


Ame i 


ou have N my FP 
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| ſerved” your continual acts ef :liberati- 
ty, and whenever I reflected on the pro- 
priety of your conduct, indulged the 
pleafing hope that I ſnhould one day 
ſee you an equal ornament of the hy= 
2 as you was then of the virgin 
ſtate. My ' wiſhes on that head are 
fulfilled, and, to add to your mutual 
felicity, have the GG to ow $i 
# lovely infant, TR 


Every day ſhew ſome. new / charm, 
The father's luſtre, or the mother's bloom. 


It i is ſomewhere rnarkes, that chill 
dren are careful bleſſings, and ſuch 
they undoubtedly are; but I am of 


opinion it is in the power of eyery pa- 
rent to render the taſk Teſs arduous, by 


an early endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of 
virtue in the boſoms of their offspring. 
Your little Harriot is now * an 5 
that calls 

e ce bent ben of in aB dees es. 
To the province of a mother * 
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that delightful taſk belong No lou: 
ger, my deareſt Sophy, let her remain. 
in the hands of her nurſe - maid; tq. 
the effects of maternal love let he bg 
indebted for every inſt 
ceives during her firſt five years. If 
after that you think proper to intruſt 
her to the care of a governeſs, I make 

no. doubt but you have diſcernment 
fuficient to chuſe a perſon who hag 
ability to improve, and form the man- 
ners of her pupil 1 in ſuch a degree, 
as ſhall render her an uſeful ornament 
ta ſociety, and a bleſhng to her b. 
tents. 

There is rioting but I would do. to 
conyince you of my eſteem, or to pro- 
mote your happineſs. The fincerity 
of my friendſhip prompts me to in- 
tereſt. myſelf in the welfare of your 
daughter: for her ſake, my dear, 1 
will now give you my thoughts on 
education, and as converfation is ever 
liable to * in upon, (though 
NE. 1 at 


4 'ETTER Son” 
at no greater diſtance) T Think it will 
be bettet in an epiſtolary way; (if you 
pay me the compliment of preſerv-. 
ing my letters) as they may in ſome 
future irg be ſerviceable to' Ve. 
Harriot. wor Dee d 09,5 ö 
On parents it depend inhhecher their 
children ſhall prove à bleffing, or 4 
curſe; whether they ſhall be a com- 
fort to their age, or bring down their” 
gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 


On the baſis of religion muſt ws? 


foundation of their happineſs be laid, 
and the exiſtence of a ſupreme and in- 
viſible Being, the firſt knowledge that 
is imprinted on their tender minds. 

When nature prompts them to take 
notice of the various beauties of crea- 
tion, teach them to believe, that to 
the hand of an all-merciful and bene- 
ficent' Creator do we owe their forma- 


tion; that they are ſent us as the reward 
and encouragement. of virtue, and that 


to act in oppoſition ' to the divine will, 
would 


S g. AO mT © me 


fic 
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would: be the ſureſt means, to deprive. 
us of every benefit we naw enjoy). 

Inſtead of terrifying their weak 
imaginations by a repreſentation of a 
thouſand frightful monſters, to whom 
they are to be conſigned when they! 
commit a fault; or flattering them with 
deluſive promiſes to bribe them to their 
duty; teach them to be good for vir- 
tue's ſake. Tell them that an all-ſeeing 
eye is. witneſs even to their moſt private 
faults,” and that to heaven they muſt - 
look for their reward or puniſhment. 

But though. I have an utter aver» 
Fig to every kind of. bribery, I am 
the moſt. ſtrenuous advocate for en- 
couragement. A good action, ſhould, 
in my ſentiments, be ever followed by 
ſome little preſent, to ſhew them that 
merit is ſure to meet with its reward ; 
but, at the ſame time, they ſhould be 
convinced, that though praiſed, they 
have not the leaſt pretenſions to vanity, 


Nr 


'S 
A.” 1 
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2s in doing right they have done to 
more than their duty. _ 

There are many of Opinion that 
children of three or four years of age 
are too young to attend public wor- 
ſhip, but from them I greatly deviate. 
It is true, at that age a child etinnot 
be thought to underſtand the full e. 
planation of prayer and thankſpiving ; 
but though not capable of accompa- 
nying a congregation in thoſe ſolemn 
acts of devotion, they may be inſpired 
with a reverential awe of their divine 
Creator, and, by a eonſtant attendance 
at the houſe of God, be brought to an 
early practice of piety and religion. 
& Train up a child in the way he 
* ſhould go, and when he is old he 
« will not depart from it.?“ 

Many there are, who, inſtead of aim- 
ing to fill the hearts of their offspring 
with an exalted notion of that Deity be- 
fore whom they are going to proſtrate 
themſelves, are ſtudious only to adorn 
| them 
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them in fuch : a manner as ſhall beſt at- 


tract the attention of their acquaint- 


ance; and are never better pleaſed than 
when they return with remarks'on the 


dreſs of every one preſent.” « "What 
< an obſerving child it is! never did 


< I know ſuch a memory?” exclaims 


the fond miſtaken parent. Alas! 
they conſider not that their ill timed 


praiſe may be a ſource of miſery to 
| their hoary head: 


If, inſtead of paying proper atten- 


tion to their devotions, they amuſe 
a themſelves 1 in pointing out the defects, 


or in admiring the ornaments of their 


companions, what are we to expect, 


but that immorality and impiety will 


next ſucceed > 


Such a diſpofition as this cannot be 
too early checked, nor ſufficient pains 


taken to eradicate the baneful poiſon 
from their hearts. How much more 
ſatisfactory to hear a child when it 
returns from the houſe of God (if in- 


l terrogated 
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| rerrogated on 1655 jane: repeat the 
heads of ; a ſermon ; or at leaft, if their 
memory is too young to retain more, | 
refer.you to the tet. ; 
What a fund of felicity has & hap- 
3 parent of ſuch an offspring to ex- 
pect! how pleafing the taſk of en- | 
couraging the little angel i in its purſuit | 


of virtue and morality ! If it be the 

will of heaven to call them to the 

bliſsful regions of eternity, if any | 
unforeſeen accident cuts ſhort their 
thread of life, we can then, without 
murmuring, reſign them to their fate, 
and conſole ourſelves with the bleſſed 
hope, that their ſpotleſs ſoul is gone to 
receive the reward due unto the righ- 
teous. 

| Think not, my Wir that T ſhould 

| like to ſee your children worſe dreſſed 
5 than your neighbours; on the contra- 
ry, I would always wiſh them to ap- 
Pear with the greateſt decency. But 


in infancy, as well as in more advanc- 
e "a ed 


Sf” IS * 


a 8 
R 50 
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ed age, neatneſs ſhould be ever aim 

at more than finery. So far from have 
ing an ayerfion to young people's" a 
dorning themſelves on the ſabbath, 1 
think it both laudable, and praiſewors 
thy; and am never more exaſperated 
than. when I hear a thoughtleſs con- 
ceited girl, exclaim, It is never 
«, worth while to put on my beſt 
«, cloaths to-day, I am only going to 
« church, If I was going to pay a 
« viſit it would be quite another af- 
e 


: 


Such a conduct TY is 1 think 05 
qually as blameable, as it is to dreſs 
only with a view, of attracting ad- 
miration; for who among our ac- 
quaintance, be they ever ſo numerous, 
to whom more honour is due than to 
the author of our being ? it is there- 
fore treating him with the greateſt 1 ir- 
reverence to enter his dwelling in a 
habit in which we ſhould be alhamed 
to appear in the houſe of a friend. 
| Excuſe 


40 A LETTERS or J q 
+ Excuſe me, my dear, if I am ra 
tedious in my digreſſions; what I mean 
to infer is, that they ſhould be made 
ſenſible that even their dreſs is not in 
Honour to themſelves, but their Crea- 
tor; and ac the ſame time ſhould be 
taught, that though it is the duty of 
every one (who is bleſt with the 
means) to appear decent in the fight 
of God, yet will he accept the prayers 
of a ſincere and penitent heart, even 

in the moſt tattered garment. 

Let them not therefore aſſume a 
ſuperiority over thoſe whom provi- 
| dence has placed in a more humble 
ſphere, but remember that the time 
will come, when the rich and poor 
ſhall ſtand an equal chance of inherit- 
ing a crown of glory. 

This, my dear Sophy, is the firſt 
impreſſion that ſhould be ſtamped on 
the heart of your little Harriot. The 
ſeeds of religion once ſown, every vir- 
tue will ſpring forth, and by an early 

practice 


» 11 
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practice of good works ſhe will become 
a favourite both of God and man, and 
an honour to the parent who fo pru- 
dently laid the foundation of her hap- 
pineſs. Vou ſhall ſoon hear from me 
again, till when, my dear friend, 


hs | « £ 


wr) J remain your 


moſt ſincere, &c. 


| LETTER 
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FTER their duty dnrch God, 


their duty towards their neigh- 
hone] is the next leſſon a child ſhould 
be taught. . The great rule of doing 
as. we would be done by, cannot be 
too. often repeated, nor too early in- 
ſtilled into the heart of youth. 

When they treat their companions 


wich pride and unkindneſs, endeavour 


to convince them that they are bring- 


ing diſhonour on themſelves. Aſk 
them if they ſhould receive ſuch uſage 
without ſtyling it an injury ? and whe- 


ther they are not acting in direct op- 
poſition to the will of that God, who 


has commanded them to love one ano- 
ther? Tell them if they can, on re- 
flection, bring themſelves to think that 
their conduct is conſiſtent with charity 
and good neighbourhood, they may 


purſue it with impunity; but if not, to 
deſiſt 


« 7 


W Mn orgs . 


FEMALE EDUCATION. f; 
deſiſt immediately ly from a folly that, if 
continued, will render ther deſpiſed 
bys all their acquaimtance. —_ 

Is ſoon 48 they are capable of diſ- 

tinguiſhing! the different kinds of En- 
gliſh coin, and their ſeparate value, I 
would have every child intruſted'with 
ſmall ſums of money ; 'not that'T mean 
to encourage in them an habit of ex- 
travagance, but from the "uſe they 
make of it a parent may firſt diſcover 
the bent of their inclinations, and by 
making them keep a regular account 
of what they expend, accuſtom them 
to an early practice of oeconomy. 

It is natural for children to be anxi- 
ious of poſſeſſing à variety of toys, 
and equally ſo to be deſirous of fruit, 
cakes, or in ſhort every thing they ſee 
in the hands of their companions ; and 
if not in their power to purchaſe them, 


it is generally productive of envy, co- 


vetouſneſs, and oft- times a defire of 
obtaining that by fraud which they 
cannot 
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cannot otherwiſe make their own, 
This, though of but little moment to 


the unthinking part of the warld, is 


to me a matter of the moſt ſerious eon-. 
fideration z and I was. ever of opinion 
that, from the ſource above mentioned, 


crimes of the moft Hagrant e 45. | 


rive their firſt ori 


By making them their own \ parſer 


bearer, you repoſe in them ſuch a eon · 
fidence as binds them in point of hoy 


nour to uſe it with diſcretion: and at 
the ſame time, by ſetting down their 


expences, it gives them a notion of 
book-keeping, and is no ſmall means 


of improving them in arithmetic. 
When they give up their accounts 
(which ſhould be at furtheſt every 


month) whatever you find amiſs pal: I 
it over in ſilence, till, by returning it 


them for retroſpection, they diſco- 
ver that they have been unprofitable 
and unjuſt ſtewards. If then they 
appear ſenſible chat they have 8 


FEMALE EDUCATION. #5 
uſed their talent, point out to them 
the particular ſums that have been 
expended fooliſhly; and at the fame 
tine give them an idea of the manner 
inn which it ſhould have been employ- 
ed to have redounded to their honour; 
but whenever you correct, let tender- 
neſs be blended with reptoof. 

If any part of it has been appropri- 
ated to charitable uſes, even though 
the objects of it have been undeſerv- 
ing, encourage the godlike virtue; 
leſt, by convincing them they have 
been deceived, you throw a damp on 
the moſt amiable of all chriſtian ex- 
cellencies. It may not however be a- 
miſs, if you can (without appearing to 
oppoſe their inclinations) contrive to 
ſnew them diſtreſſes that are real ob- 


jects of charity, and teach them to 


diſtinguiſh between thoſe who only. 


wiſh: to eat the bread of their own la- 


_ and thoſe who have no NAA 


plan 


n 


5 \ 
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To ſeed. the — — . 
the naked, ſhould be the taſk of eve- 
ry one who is bleſt with an affluent 
fortune. I know a lady who enter - 
tains ſo high a ſenſe of this duty, that 
inſtead of employing her woman about 
her own perſon, keeps her to attend 
to the improvement of ſix little girls, 
whom ſhe has taken out of charity, 


and keeps conſtantly at work for the * 
relief of the neceſſitous. They have 4 ter 
a wardrobe which, by their induſtry, 1 co 
is always well ſtocked with every kind : co 
of linen; and whenever a poor neigh- a be 
bour is brought to bed, or a miſerable | fa 
object comes ſhivering to the door: for di 
want of covering to ſcreen them from - Or 
the cold, the hand of charity is ex- F W 
tended to relieve them. 

This duty, in a leſs degree, might 1 [ m 
be-praRtiſed- i in every family which is ; c| 


* above the reach of want; and 7 ye 


__ 7 how 


#3 
Sw” 
be * 


tte reflection of having been ſervicea- 
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ble to our fellow- creatures, than to 
ideal pleaſures; pleaſures which are 
incapable of affording any real 
ment to the poſſeſſor! 

If our young women were to de- 
e their leiſure hours to an em- 
ployment of this nature, inſtead of 


ſpending them at the card- table, or in 


reading novels and romances, which 
tend only to vitiate their morals and 
corrupt their hearts, they would be- 


come both agreeable and uſeful mem- 


bers of ſociety ; but, (ſorry I am to 
ſay it) moſt of our modern-bred la- 
dies look upon the two latter to be the 
only accompliſhments neceſſary for a 
woman of faſhion. 

You, my dear Sophy, are not to be 
numbered among that diſſipated cir- 
cle : pleaſures far more refined engage 
your attention; and when I-behold 

C with 


with what uncommon delicacy and ad- 
dreſs you':diſperſe your bounty, I re- 
Joice toſee you in full power of exert- 
ing your exalted generoſity; for an 
ability to ſoften the ealamities of the 
wretched, and inſpire gladneſs into a 
heart oppreſſed with misfortunes, is 
ſurely the nobleſt privilege. of an en- 
T * fortune. 
But to return to my ſubject. Chil- 
bent if properly attended to, might, 
from their earlieſt years, be taught to 
render themſelves both uſeful and a- 
grecable: and T look upon it in a great 
meafure to be owing to their own ne- 
glect, that ſo many parents complain 
of bad diſpofitions in their children ;. 
_ nay,” I cannot help ſometimes: ſecretly 
eondemning them of introdueing ſuch 
- vices into their habits, for ſurely it is 
entertaining the moſt unworthy no- 
tions of the Deity, to ſuppoſe he forms 
mankind with: a propenſity to evil. 2 
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be perfectly fatisfied of the diſpoſi- 
tions of thoſe! whom ſhe intruſts with 
the care of her children; for as they 
are ever fond of thoſe who treat them 
with moſt kindneſs, they are by far 
the more likely to imbibe the bad 
qualities of an attendant wWwho indulges 
them; and; on the contrary, if your 
domeſtics are of à ſober prudent turn, 
they muſt undoubtedly profit by good 
example. Indolence is productive of 
every ſpecies of vice; they ſhould, 
therefore, be ever employed in doing 
ſomething, from which themſelves or 
others may receive benefit; and though. 
it is not in the power of thoſe in a 
middling ſphere of life to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, it is in 
the power of every perſon to be of 
ſome ſerviee to their fellow-creatures. 
Where children are of an haughty 
imperious temper, and appear inſenſi - 
ble to the miſery of others, our ut- 
C 2 moſt 
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Gig diligence ſhould be employed in 


endeavouring to humanize their diſ- 
7 * Every object, whoſe di- 

eſſes render them worthy of compat- 
fion, ſhould be repreſented to them in 
the moſt ſtriking colours, and nothing 


neglected that may be a means of ex- 


citing the tender feelings of humani- 
ty. If they have a taſte for reading, 
many ſtories may be ſelected, that, 
(though fictitious) may be greatly in- 
ſtrumental in producing the ſeeds of 
charity and benevolence; for, if mov- 
ed by imaginary diſtreſſes, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to hope they will not 
long be inattentive to real ones. 


There is one thing I have often ob- 


ſerved in parents ſurrounded by a love- 
ly and numerous offspring, that has 
created in me the moſt painful emo- 
tions; this is their permiting them to 
exerciſe their rage on dogs, cats, birds, 
and other domeſtic animals: often 
have I felt the ſevereſt pang to ſee 
gp them 


. 
| 
1 
| 


* 0 — 


quiſite as thoſe of 
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them at a window ſporting with the 
lives of little buzzing inſects that eve- 
ry moment fall a ſacrifice to their wan- 
ton cruelty ;. for there is every reaſon 
to believe. that the ſenſations of the 
ſmalleſt of the inſect- tribe are as ex- 


eatures of the moſt 


enlarged dimenſi 


The child who is cham fondly and | 
fooliſhly indulged, promiſes the moſt 


melancholy. proſpect ;. and by being 
unreſtrained in ſports of this kind, may 
acquire by habit what they would 


never have learned from nature, and 
grow up in a confirmed inattention to 
every kind of ſuffering but their own, 


| 


O3 LETTER 
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Þ'< the” diſcerning part of mans 

kind it has ever been allowed 
that with children example goes far 
beyond precept. 1 behoves 
every mother to We watchful of her 
own condut᷑t, and endeavour as much 
as poſſible to prevent 1 of pal. 
fion in her huſband. 

Where harmony does not ſubſiſt 
among their parents, it is too com- 
monly ſeen that children give an un- 
bridled looſe to every impulſe; and 
inſtead of becoming good and dutiful, 
their emulation is conſtantly engaged 
in imitating the acts of tyranny _ 
every day ſee practiſed. 

If they have a proper regard for the 
Intereſt of their little ones, the greateſt 
propriety ſhould be obſerved in their 
'whole deportment, in particular in 
their behaviour to ſervants and infe- 
I riors. 


: : . 
*#\ 
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by the divine hand who $f Oo 
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riors. Where a parent treats her do- 
meſtics with pride and 1ll-pature, not 
conſidering them as creatures formed 


birth, but as meerly created to 
mour her caprices, and be a ſlave to 
her paſſions, ſhe ſets the moſt ſhock- 


ing example to her children, and in- 
ſtead of making herſelf reſpected, her 


unkind behaviour renders her an ob- 


ject of deteſtation, both in the eyes 


of her own family, and of every other 


chat may happen to be connected with 


It, 8 | 
Few, indeed, there are who have 
a ſufficient ſhare of {kill to unite au- 
thority with kindneſs, or that have dif- 
ernment enough to conduct them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner as to main- 
tain their dignity while they exact the 
moſt attentive obedience; but we ſhould 
remember that human nature is the 
ſame in every ſtation, and have a ge- 
nerous regard to whatever concerns 
C 4 the 
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dhe health; Autereſt, ot b ame 
fents of ür ſervants 7: 


If they Tminit à blunder, Ea 


through! ittattention, ignotance, r any | 
other” motibe, never chide them in 


public; ſuch il|-timed reproof increaſes 


their confuſion, and generally draws 
inconvenience on ourſelves,” by occa- 
fioning a ſecond miſtake: but in pri- 


vate take the firſt opportunity of ſhew - 
ing them their error, and that, not 
with the authority of an offended mif- 
treſs, but with the 'good-nature and 
candour of a friend; this Will heigh- 


ten their reſpect and x70 het _ 
Teeion.” ** 


On the other hand, it is 0 
abſurd to treat a domeſtic with any 
degree of familiarity beyond what is 


neceſſary to keep within the bounds of 


-nature and affabili 
To make a confident of them is a 


eulen from your dignity, and not 
- leflens your own authority, but, 


in 


. 
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in a manner, obliges you to overlook 


their errors, and be.. privy. to follies 
for the commiſſion of which you would 


_ diſmiſs them your ſervice, did not the 


fear of their: diſcloſing. your . ſecrets 


prevail over N other conſidera- 


tion. ITED | 
- This, chough the 9 is not the | 
only i inconveniency attending it: theſe 


unjuſt and weak diſtinctions will cer- 
tainly excite the envy. and ill-will of 
the, reſt of your ſervants, and by giv- 


ing her the ſuperiority (which a favo- 
rite. is ſure to make her advantage 


of) will occaſion a continual change 


in the family; and as none will dare 
to expoſe the faults of one whom her 
miſtreſs patroniſes, you will be kept 


in ignorance of her vices, be they 


ever ſo conſpicuous in the eyes of other 
people. This, my dear, ſhould in- 
gage you to endear yourſelf to all your 
domeſtics, but ever moſt Gn 


0 partiality to an x. 


'Thoſs 


- Thoſe who with to ſee their chil- 
dren truly amiable, ſhould alſo endea- 
vour as much as poſſible to maintain 


2 proper government over their own 
temper : reſignation, and patience in 


ſickneſs or adverſity; a heart melting 


at the calamities of the wretched, and 
a readineſs to relieve their wants; a 
ſoul ſerenely contented amidft every 


change of life, are the diſtinguiſhing 


characteriſtics of a good chriſtian, and 
a good parent: while, on the contrary, 
a fretful, peeviſh, and vindictive wo- 
man, who is neither happy herſelf, 
nor will permit any one around her 
to be ſo, is a nuiſance to ſociety, and 


not only ruins the peace of her family, 
but is alſo the ſource of every folly, 


every indiſoretion, they mn chance to 


fall into. 


Should a child happen to take ill 
courſes,” or, by the force of perſua- 
Hon, be tempted to the commiſſion of 

any capital offence, how comfortable ! 


how 
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how -ſatisfaQtory muſt it be, to have 
it in our power to reflect, that neither 
want of care, nor the more potent 
force of example hath been / inſtru- 
mental to:theirruin. To fit down with 
the heart- felt ſatisfaction of having 
done our duty is ſurely all we ean de- 
ſire; that done, we muſt leave the reſt 
to an all- wiſe providence, who ſees beſt 
what is neceſſary to the n of 
his creatures, 

There are ſome kind of nie 1 | 
for the fake of what they are pleaſed 
to term a joke, are guilty of the moſt 
evident falſhoods. This they term 
not a breach of veracity ! though, ac- 
cording to my ſentiments it may juſt- 
ly be ranked among the moſt egregi- 
ous and unpardonable of follies ! What 
infinite diſtreſſes has the indulgence of 
this hateful paſſion given birth to. I 
am, at this time, acquainted with ſe- 
veral who have experienced from it 
the moſt fatal effects : one young lady 


2 
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in particular who, from the rectitude 
of het on heart, did not ſuppoſe it 
poſſible that God's reaſonable creatures 
could take delight in torturing each 
other, has been made | miſerable for 
life. 16% i 

Herſelf andy one 8 brother 
were the offspring of a virtuous and 
auſpicious marriage; the bounteous 
hand of nature had beſtowed on each, 
all the virtues that adorn the mind, 
all the graces that give luſtre to the 
perſon. Till the age of twenty they 
were inſeparable. In every act of 
goodneſs, like two well tuned inſtru- 
ments, they ſeemed to act in concert 
with each other, neither outdid, but 
both excelled in virtue! 
VUninterrupted felicity is not the lot 
of mortals! A rich uncle dying a- 
broad, (and who had bequeathed them 
a conſiderable fortune,) made it neceſ- 
ſary the father ſhould go over. A fit 
of the gout would not permit him to 
gh +3 under- | 
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undertake the voyage, and the young 
gentleman was ſent in his ſtead. The 
parting between two ſuch dear and 
amiable relations may be better ima- 
gined than deſcribed. ' d esd 81500 
About three weeks afterwards che 
young lady (whom T ſhalb call Alinda) 
was ſpending the day with an old ac- 
quaintance at Richmond. As they 
were drinking tea in a pavilion im the 
garden; a gentleman, who paid his 
addreſſes to a lady 1 in the family; hap- 
pened to drop in: at firſt their dif- 
courſe turned upon indifferent topics, 
till Alinda (who eagerly embraced 
every opportunity of gaining intelli- 
gence of her brother) aſked him if 
the papers had given an account of 
the ſhip being arrived at the deſtined 
port? © Good heavens ! my dear 
« Miſs P,“ (affecting a ſurpriſe) 
« ſure I am not unfortunate enough 
to be the firſt meſſenger of ill 
% news! you muſt certainly have 
MY 6 heard 
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er heard before- this, that the veſſel 
your brother embarked; in is caſt a. 
way, and moſt of the ere periſhed. 


% Mr. P-, however, I hope was 
ce not among the . the un- 


de fortunate.“ 


By this time 00 e had Sarah 
+ Alinda's face: ſhe uttered a taint 
ſcream, and ſunk into the arms of her 


companion. What have 1 done!“ 
exclaimed the barbarous jeſter: „in- 


„ deed, my dear Anas, ha dad: bur 
* joke. 
Weak, cruel l it 3 too 


8 to undeceive her! From conti- 


nual faintings ſhe fell into ſtrong con- 
vulſions, and in that ſituation was con- 
veyed to her chamber, and an expreſs 
immediately ſent to London for one 
of the moſt ſkilful of the anne to 
attend her. 


Doctor F- came, but was 


doubtful that the diſorder of his fair 
patient would terminate in a delirium: 
105 For 
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For ſome weeks her caſe baffled all the 
powers of medicine, and her weeping; 
parents expected every day to fee the 
laſt of their beloved ehild- they wrote 
the melancholy news to their ſon, and, 
dy the advice of the phyfician, deſired 
kim to return as ſoon as poſſible to 
fee what effect his preſence might have 
on the ſpirits of his unfortunate fiſter. 
By degrees they, at proper intervals, 
prepared her to expect him, but it 
was with the greateſt difficulty. they 


could perſuade her he was living. The 


diſtreſs of the poor young gentleman, 
on receiving this intelligence, was in- 
eonceivable: he diſpatched his bufi- 
neſs witk the greateſt expedition, and 
beſpoke a patlage in the firſt veſſel that 
was bound for England; determined, 
as ſoon as he had paid a viſit to his 
ſiſter, to demand reſtitution of the 
man who had thus cruelly endangered 
ber life, and e eee 
_ . a worthy family. | 


As 


N 5 
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As ſcon as it em that he wes: 


landed, her mother flew to her apart- 
ment, and, with joy unfeigned, ac- 


Pat 2 her dear Alinda, that in a few. 
hours ſhe. might expect to ſee her bro- 


ther. In half the propoſed time, he ar- 
rived, and fortunately for herſelf, for- 
tunately for her parents! this inter- 
view had the defired effect. 
From that hour her illneſs began 
to abate, and in courſe of time ſhe re- 
reſumed her health: but the innocent 
and agreeable vivacity, for which ſhe 
was before diſtinguiſhed, totally for- 


fook her, and upon every trifling a- 
larm her fair face is diſtorted with fits 
of the moſt unconquerable nature. 
By the perſuaſion of his friends the 
young gentleman was prevailed on to 
ſtifle his reſentment, and took no other 


method of revenge, but that of writ- 


ing a long letter to the deſtroyer of his 


fiſter's happineſs, in which he moſt 


ſeverely and judiciouſly expatiated on 
the 


828 
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the folly of indulging ſo injuriohs a 
paſſion,” Aan mt ene n Ar the wages 


meſt manner never more r Sauer 


of ſo unpardonable aS 


Some, whoſe notions of honour are 
too romantic to liſten to the advice 
of parents (however nearly it concerns 
their inteteſt) would rather have loox - 
ed upon this procedure to be the effect 
of cowardice than lenity; but the 


truly noble minded Will applaud the i 


youth who preferred the happineſs 


of his parents to the love of fame. 


He did not, however, go unpuniſhed : 


the young ads” to whom he paid his | 
addreſſes, was moſt warmly attached 
to Alinda, and her notions of friend- 


ſhip perfectly agreed with the poet, 
One ſhould our intereſts and our pleaſures be, 
My friend muſt hate the man who injures me. 


From the day that her lover ſo cru- 


elly diſplayed his wit, ſhe baniſhed 
him from her preſence and her heart. 


F When⸗ 
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Whenever he endeavoured to vindicate 
himſelf, ſhe very prudently told him, 
_ that a man, whoſe veracity was for- 
feited on every trivial occafion; ſhould 
be ſhunned by all women of character, 
and aſſured him in the moſt ſerious 
terms, that ſhe could never more think 
of encouraging the addreffes of one 
who had taken ſuch infinite pains to 
convince her of his unmanly and un- 
generous diſpofition. 
In the ſame manner, my dear So- 
' Phy, ſhould every one be ufed who 
prefers their jeſt to their friend. I look 
| upon a diſpoſition of this kind to be 
| deſtructive to ſociety, and it gives me 
| particular concern when I obſerve it 


| 
| 
1 
6 
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indulged by thoſe who are ſurrounded 
with a train of little ones, ready to catch 
every ſound that iſſues from a parent's 
mouth. People of this turn were ever 
my averſion.; and when once acquaint- 
ed with their deceptious hu mour, all 
they could urge would never prevail 
2 Nn 
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on me to give credit to any thing they 
faid. By this means many, who would 
otherwiſe have pretenſions to our aſ- 
ſiſtance, remain unpitied; becauſe, ac- 
cuſtomed to their deluſions, we look 
upon the moſt pathetic ſtory as meant 
only to deceive us. Truth, undiſ- 
guiſed truth! though told to ever ſo 
great a diſadvantage, muſt be ever 
eſteemed preferable to the wiles of im- 
poſition. | 

Another ſpecies of deception that 

I would warn a parent againſt, is that 
of breaking of promiſes : the moſt 
trifling one that can be made to a 
child ſhould be moſt religiouſly ad- 
hered to, otherwiſe you teach them a 
horrid leflon of deceit, and furniſh them 
with weapons to fight againſt yourſelf. 
They ſhould be taught that no bond 
binds like the word of an honeſt man : 
and therefore to be cautious of pro- 
miſing any thing to the diſadvantage 
Da: of 
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of themſelves or others, but, what they 
have reſolved faithfully to perform. 
An inability to diſcharge a debt at 
the appointed time, is, I believe, more 
often the cauſe of this breach of duty 
than any other; and of all others has 
rather more claim to an excuſe, as it 
is not always the effect of ſelf-will, 
but occafioned by accident, misfor- 
tune, or a concurrence. of diſappoint- 
ments. Thoſe, whoſe affairs are in a 
precarious ſituation, ſhould be ex- 
tremely careful not to fix an early 
time of payment, unleſs perfectly 
convinced that it will be in their pow- 
er to fulfill their promiſe: for far bet- 
ter it is to appoint a diſtant period, 
and be faithful, than to delude your 
friend by aſſurances that you have no 
intention of performing. 3 
Many there are in the world who, 
by a fallacious appearance of honeſty, 
have credit ſufficient to procure any 
immediate ſum they have occaſion for, 
. f and, 
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for a demand when it is in our power 


to pay the debts we owe; but remem- 
ber that he who gave us credit relied . 


upon our honour, and to with-hold 


from him his due is both mean and 


unjuſt. 


The third kind of falſhood a child 


ſhould be warned againſt, is that of 
endeavouring to conceal a fault by 
diſſimulation and hypocriſy : to have 
erred ever ſo egregiouſly, is trifling in 


compariſon to the guilt we bring upon 
ourſelves, © by diſguiſing our words. 
in the ſemblance of truth, while we 
mean only to deceive.” Inſtead of 
extenuating an offence, it greatly adds 


to it, and is much more to be con- 
demned than the fault itſelf. Preva- 
24959 rication 
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and, as a recompence to the friendly 
hand that aſſiſted them, involve, an 
innocent family in diſtreſs, and tri- 
umph over their credulity. How bar- 
barous! how ſuperlatively baſe. is ſuch 
a conduct! We ought not to wait 


. * 
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rieation is equally cenſurable: they 
ſhould be taught to bluſh, even at the 
very idea of falſhood, to ſcorn the 
meanneſs of diſſimulation, and the 
words of their mouth ſhould be the 
words of their heart. 

The length of this letter, and the 
unconnected manner in which I have 
given you my ſentiments, will con- 
vince you, my deareſt Sophy, that I 
aim not ſo much at propriety, as at 
the improvement of the little cherub, 
who I hope will one day reap the 
benefit of our correſpondence : but as: 
there is no great probability of my 
letters falling into the hands of cri- 
tical reviewers, I flatter myſelf the 
good lady, to whom they are addreſſ- 
ed, will not only pardon every defect 
ſhe may chance to meet with, but ac- 
cept them as the work of friendſhip, 
and as a token of my ſincere affection 


to herſelf and family. 


LETTER 
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HE greateſt care and delicacy ' 
ſhould be obſerved in the choice 
| of thoſe whom you ſele& as compa» 
| N1ONS to your children; for if addict- 
ed to any vicious habits, be aſſured 
it is injurious to their morals. A ſub- 
miſſive obedience to their parents, a 
condeſcending obligingneſs and ſweet 
affability to their play-mates, and a 
| modeſt and unexceptionable deport- 
— ment, ſhould mark the character of 
thoſe you fix upon as objects of their 
attention and eſteem. The example 
4 of ſuch will create in them a virtuous 
emulation to equal them in goodneſs, 
and by aiming to excel them, they 
will be crowned with honour, even 
though they ſhould fail of ſucceſs. _ 
How few are there (you will ſay) 
that in the days of childhood have 
been capable of arriving at the pitch 
„ of 
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of excellence I have mentioned? ATE 
this is granted: but that there are ſome 


few, I make no doubt; and ſuch: I 
dope, for the fake of your Harriot, are 


to be found among the numerous and 
eſtimahle circle of your acquaintance. 
It has ever been my obſervation, 
that an amiable, diſcreet, and reli 
gious parent, is generally happy in 


children who imitate her virtues: ſuck 


Mrs. ——, and ſuch, F dare affirm, 
are her beauteous offspring. 

The tender years of your daughter 
render fuch reſtrictions rather more 
unneceſſary than they wilt be five or 
ſix years hence ; but remember, my 
deareſt Sophy, they are never too 
young to imbibe bad habits, or to 


acquire good ones. 


While young, their han 


cannot be confined within too narrow 
a circle, One or two, about their own 
. age, is far better than more ; with 


thoie they may be allowed to paſs their 
haurs 
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hours of play, but the greateft cau- 
tion ſhould be obſerved in permitting 
them to return the viſits of their little 
friends. By way of accuſtoming them 
to obſervation, it may not be amiſs to 
encourage them on ſuch occaſions to 
relate every little circumſtance that 
has occured, and to point out the de- 
fects and omiſſions they have remark- 
ed in the behaviour of their compa- 
nions; but this not as an incitement, 
either to curioſity or ſcandal, but that, 
by a retroſpection of their neighbours 
imperfections, they may take a tranſient 
view of their own, and by degrees ac- 
quire the art of ſelf- examination. 

Whenever they commit a fault they 
will, by this means, diſcover it them- 
ſelves; and this ſelf-conviction will 
not only humble them in their own 
opinion, but conſequently beget ſhame ; 
and the acknowledgment of their er- 
ror prove a far better means of recon- 
ciliation 
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_ ciliation than the moſt rigid and ſe- 
vere reproof. 


Whenever you find it neceſſary to 


correct, be perfectly aſſured that the 


miſdemeanor, for which you are going 
to reprove thera, proceeds from a cul- 
pable emotion; for very often that, 
which in the end proves an error, is 
the effect of a laudable intention: you 
ſhould therefore interrogate then. ſeri- 
ouſly on the ſubject, and endeavour 
as much as poſſible to diſcover the true 
motive of their offence; and if there 
be the moſt trifling reaſon to ſuppoſe 
they may have erred through inad- 
vertence, ignorance, or, as it ſometimes 
happens, from a good intention, they 
ſhould have an opportunity of clear- 
ing themſelves, leſt, by puniſhing 
them wrongfully, they imagine their 
own good emotions to be the cauſe of 

their correction. | 
I would, however, on all occaſions, 
recommend gentleneſs rather than ſe- 
verity 
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yerity and harſh treatment: but, at the 
ſame time, that the greateſt caution be 
obſerved not to run into the contrary 
extreme; for though hard ftripes add 
fuel to a turbulent diſpoſition, too much 
indulgence is productive of effects e- 
qually to be dreaded, as it encourages 
them in every breach of duty that diſ- 
appoints their ſelfiſn inclinations, 

In regard to their literary improve- 
ments and pohte accompliſhments ; 
the ſphere of life in which ſhe is 
placed ſhould pomt out to every mo- 


ther the proper medium. 
Where the fortune is extęnſive, no- 


thing ſhould be neglected that can 
improve the manners and adorn the 
mind. Reading, needle- work, mu- 
fic, dancing, drawing, and every 
other ornamental and uſeful piece of 
knowledge are the proper attainments. 
The firſt of theſe cannot be too early, 
nor too ſeriouſly attended to, as it is 
3 without it, either to know 

ourſelves 
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WO or acquire any degree of 


knowledge in the world, and is, at the 


fame time that it improves, the moſt 
amuſing, as well as inſtructive part of 
education. Needle-work is alſo ano» 
ther defirable acquitement in a young 
lady, and, where the fortune is mode- 
rate, is a neceſſary part of her duty, 
as a conſiderable article of expence 
may be ſaved by it, and as much as 


can be done, with a due attention to 


their health, and every other improve- 
ment I ſhould look upon as highly 
commendable ; but as too much con- 
finement 1s extremely prejudicial to 
the conſtitution, I would not wiſh 
you, my dear, to keep your daugh- 
ter too cloſely at her needle, f F ome 
years to come. 

The embelliſhment of her mind 


ſhould now be the greateſt object of 


your attention ; to which end, as ſoon 
as the has gone through the old and 
new teſtament, you muſt direct her 
choi:e 
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choice to ſuch authors as your own 
judgment beſt approves. Works that 
are not only calculated to entertain 
the imagination and intereſt the heart, 
but in which are to be found the moſt 
excellent leſſons of virtue and mora- 
hi 
1 1 and a knowledge of the 
French and Italian languages are next 
to be conſidered, as they now form a 
part in the education of every female, 
whoſe parents have the leaſt preten- 
ſions to taſte; and indeed the two firſt 
may juſtly be ſtiled uſeful as well as 
ornamental. 
The former is in the higheſt de- 
gree beneficial to the health, as it at 
the ſame time not only improves the 
carriage, but forms, exerciſes, and 
ſtrengthens the body, The latter (as 
there are many productions in the 
French language not inferior to our 
own in their purity of ſtyle, and much 
better calculated to amuſe the fair) 
3 ' affords 
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affords an extenſive fund of rational 
entertainment. Thus both in their 
different departments may be looked 
upon as very deſirable attainments. 

Among thoſe, whoſe ſcene of ac- 
tion is confined to the gay world, Ita- 
lian is equally neceſſary, but, in my 
ſentiments, not at all eſſential to the 
education of a private gentlewoman: 
it may not, however, be amiſs to ac- 
quire ſome little knowledge in it, if 
it can be done without interfering with 
other duties; for by no means ſhould 
more uſeful improvements be neglect- 
ed for one, that, in the courſe of years, 
may not prove . the leaſt degree ſer- 
viceable. 

Mufic and drawing ſhould next be 
attended to, as they are both pleaſing 
and requiſite accompliſnments; but 
in a middling ſphere of life, the for- 
mer muſt fall under the ſame predi- 
ciment 28 Jralian, as the chief advan- 


tage 
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ment. 

In the education of ladies; whoſe 
fortunes are moderate, we ſhould ſtu- 
dy the uſeful rather than the ornamen- 
tal. Drawing, if properly attended 
to, may prove a very beneficial as well 
as amufive employment, and is indeed 
a neceſſary acquirement for almoſt eve- 
ry rank of females. If fortune caſts 
on them her frowns, it affords a gen- 


teel ſubſiſtence to the induftrious 


mind; and amidſt the ſmiles of af- 
fluence is an ineftimable fund of in- 
nocent delight. In a word, it is 

ſcience highly deſerving of cultiva- 
tion, and worthy the purſuit of every 


woman bleſt with the itte of ſenſe and 


um. | 
Writing and arithmetic, it is al- 
moſt unneceſſary to mention, as there 


are now very few, but what have ſome 
little knowledge of both. But, to the 


ſhame of our ſex be it ſpoken, very 


few 
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few bs arrived at any pitch of ex- 


cellence in the former. 


There are many indeed whoſe pen- 
manſhip is not to be found fault with, 


but at the ſame time are ſo totally de- 


ficient in orthography, that it needs 


an interpreter to make out their un- 


intelligible jargon. To what cauſe 
muſt we attribute this deficieney? A 


female, in whoſe education no ex- 


pence has been ſpared, and who is ca- 


pable of benefiting by every other 


ſpecies of inſtruction, cannot ſurely 


have any excuſe to plead! Want of 


obſervation is the only cauſe I can 


aſcribe it to; and that, as the purſuit 


would be attended with very little trou- 
ble, is altogether inexcuſable. I think 


it is in the Buſy Body, that Sir George 


Meanwell, upon being preſented with 
a letter, exclaims, From a Woman 
46 J ſee! by the falſe ſpelling on the 
* ſuperſeri ption,” 
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What a reflection does he caſt upon 
our ſex! Such a one that I ſhould 
imagine muſt deter every woman who 
has not a capacity to write with pro- 
priety, from ever engaging in a lite- 
rary correſpondence ;. for how ex- 
tremely painful muſt it be to find the 
man (whoſe good opinion is neceſſary 
to our happineſs) triumph in our igno- 
rance; and while he flatters our vanity, 
laugh ſecretly at the weakneſs of dur 
underſtanding, Were we to conſult 
our own happineſs, we ſhould be ex- 
tremely cautious of expoſing the illi- 
terateneſs of a mind, that neither im- 
proves itſelf by experience nor inftruc- 
tion. A woman who is not wile e- 
nough to conceal her own imperfec- 
tion is in a pitiable ſituation indeed! 
and totally unfit for the companion of 
a man of ſenſe, However. amiable 
his diſpoſition, her life muſt be a con- 
tinued ſeries of mortification, if poſ- 
ſeſfed of a fufficient ſhare of ſenſibili- 
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ty to diſcover his ſuperiority in * 
of judgment. 
Some indeed there are wks affect to 


be proud of their ignorance, and diſ- 


claim all knowledge, but that of the 
bon ton; a reſource in which I ſhould 
imagine there was But en conſola- 


May your Harriot (etch T wiſh 
her not to be acquainted with the learn- 
ed languages, unleſs ſtrongly impelled 
by genius) attain a thorough know- 
edge of her own, and as ſhe increaſes 


in years, increaſe in wiſdom. May 


her every purſuit in learning be crown- 
ed with ſucceſs; and 1 by unwearied ap- 
plication may ſhe arrive at the higheſt 
pitch of excellence of which human 
nature is capable. This, my dear 
Sophy, is the . wiſh of your 


Sincerely affectionate, ; &e, 


LETTER 
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IHE next ſubject I ſhall treat 
1 upon, is the miſtaken notion 
that is now generally adopted of over- 
awing young people. This I look 
upon to be equally dangerous as the 
contrary extreme. In every thing a 
juſt mean ſhould be obſerved, but 
particularly ſo ,in the management of 
children. | 

- Where they are too much confined, 
and denied the privilege. of every in- 
nocent diverſion, nothing is to be ex- 
pected but that they will effect ſome 
means to procure that by ſtealth which 
they cannot otherwiſe attain. Inſtead. 
of creating in. them an awe and re- 
verence for their parents, it is produc- 
tive of envy, hatred, perverſeneſs, and 
in ſhort ſuch a train of evils as muſt 
for ever ſour the temper, and render 
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the ſweeteſt diſpoſition quite unamia- 
— 5 0: 3 3 
Whenever I behold a diſſipated 
young woman flying from one place 
of public amuſement to another, and 
whoſe life is one continued courſe of 
irregularities, inſtead of condemning 
her levity, I throw all the blame up- 
on thoſe who have had the care of her 
education, and fincerely -lament her 
having fallen into hands ſo incapable 
of guiding the ſteps of youth. 
How often does it happen in life, 
that a young man who has been treat- 
ed with the greateſt rigour, and con- 
fined like a priſoner during his mino- 
rity, is by the unexpected death of 
his relations put in poſſeſſion of a large 
eſtate: but alas! how incapable of 
enjoying it like a rational being! Un- 
accuſtomed to liberty he knows not 
the method of uſing it with diſcretion, 
but has no ſooner the reins in his own 
hands than he launches into every ex- 


trava- 
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travagance that fortune can procure, 
every folly that fancy can invent ! 
His ignorance of the world renders 
him the prey of every libertine that 
will take the trouble of initiating him 
in the vices and diſſipations of the age: 
all who will encourage and join in 
his debaucheries are welcome at his 
board, 

The fortune which has perhaps 
been acquired with labour and pain, 
is waſted in riots and licentiouſneſs; 
and he who ſo profuſely ſquandered it 
in luxuries, lives to lament eyen the 
common neceflaries of life, 

'This, my dear Sophy, 1s the effect 
of too much  rigour ; this the reaſon 
why ſuch numbers every day fall 
victims to intemperance |! 

A parent who is defirous of inſur- 


| ing the affection of her children, ſhould 


never unite auſterity with her com- 
mands, but endeavour to exact obe- 
gence 1 in ſuch a manner as to procure 


E 3 their 
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their confidence while ſhe. gains their 


eſteem. It is certainly proper they 


ſhould treat their parents with due re- 


ſpect and reverence; but as they ad- 


vance in years, they are alſo intitled to 
ſome degree of familiarity, and ſhould 
by no means be treated as ſtrangers 
in their father's houſe. As ſoon as 
they are capable of converſing, reſerve 
ſhould be baniſhed, and free liberty 
allowed them to expreſs their ſenti- 
ments on every ſubject; for it certain- 
ly is unreaſonable to enjoin filence, un- 
leſs in a ſeaſon in which it would be 
impertinent to talk; and if never al- 
lowed the benefit of converſation, how 
is it poſſible they ſhould enlarge their 
ideas, or improve their taſte ? 
So far from being of opinion that 


a young lady cannot be too reſerved in 


company, I think nothing more pain- 
ful and diſguſting, than to ſee them 
fit like ſtatues without ſenſe or motion, 
and cannot help thinking that they 


are 
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are either deficient in underſtanding, 


or that their attention is wholly engag- 


ed in making ſome ill-natured remarks 


on the company. 


- Thoſe who are continually remind- 


ing their children that they ſhould 


never ſpeak, only when ſpoken to, 
are doing them the moſt apparent 


injury; for ſuch a reſtriction, inſtead of 
making them reſpectable, often draws 
upon them the reputation of ideots. 


Are you defirous of their becoming 


agreeable members of ſociety ? permit 


them not only to join in converſation, . 


but alſo to aſk the meaning of any 
ſubject that may appear to them ab- 
ſtruſe, and encourage them on every 


occaſion to behave ingenuouſly. If 


their judgment be erroneous, you have 
then an opportunity of correcting it; 
and by accuſtoming them to an open 


frankneſs in their behaviour, are in no- 


danger of their acting in oppoſition 


to your will. 
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To prevent them from acquiring 
too great a propenſity for going a- 
broad, endeavour to make home as 
agreeable to them as prudence and diſ- 
cretion will permit; and if your rank 
in life will admit of it, inſtead of pub- 
lic amuſements indulge them with lit- 
tle parties of pleaſure within the cir- 
cle of your own acquaintance ; ſuch 


whole fociety will rather tend to im- 


prove than vitiate their morals, 

Even among grown-up people it is 
neceſſary the mind ſhould be ſome- 
times unbent; it is therefore to the 
higheſt degree unreaſonable to deny 
them the benefit of innocent relaxa- 


tion; and at the ſame time extremely 


impolitic, as it gives an additional re- 
liſh to their ſtudies, and is a means of 
their purſuing them with far greater 
vigour. By a continual variation of 
the ſcene, within your own family, it 


prevents a defire of forming new con- 
nections - and while their time 1s thus 


I divided 
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divided between the works of duty 
and of pleaſure, they will have no oc- 
caſion to complain of ennui or to with 
for greater liberty, but may candidly 


acknowledge 


That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 

A mother who poſſeſſes the delicate 
art of treating her children with unre- 
ſerved freedom, and, while ſhe makes 
them her companions, ſo properly 
maintains her dignity as to prevent 
their lofing fight of the awe and re- 
ſpect they owe to her as a parent, may 
reſt aſſured that her maternal care will 
be rewarded by a fund of inexhauſti- 
ble felicity ; and that the precepts ſhe 
ſo judiciouſly imparts, will make a 
much more durable impreſſion than 
thoſe conveyed by deſpotic and arbi- 
trary means. 

If they have doubts concerning the 
propriety of any thing they are going 
to undertake, or ingage in, they will 
then freely unboſom their ſeruples, and 

inſtead 
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inſtead of truſting to their own judg- 
ment, wait till authoriſed by the con- 
currence of a parent, whoſe opinion 
they ever eſteem preferable to their 
own, and on every occaſion conſult 
her happineſs rather than their incli- 
nations. | 
While in ſpite of prejudice they 
dare openly avow their ſentiments, 
and harbour neither hope nor fear 
which they are aſhamed: to own, we 
need be under no apprehenfion of their 
giving way to temptation ; for, conſci- 
ous of their integrity, -there is no one 
will dare affail them, leſt the finceri- 
ty of their hearts ſhould. prompt them 
to expoſe their ſeducer. It is there- 
fore on all accounts the duty of a pa- 
rent to treat their offspring as friends 
deſerving their confidence, rather than 
as ſlaves conſtrained to obey them. 
Was this maxim more generally 
adopted, the number of unhappy 
matches would not ſo daily increaſe ; 
for 
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for it is to a conduct the reverſe of 


that above mentioned, to which ſo ma- 
ny owe the ſource of all their miſery. 
Where an auſtere parent renders their 
life a burthen by continually oppoſing 
their inclinations and keeping them 


under the moſt abject government, 
their only reſource is marriage: this 


they precipitate themſelves into, with- 


out being influenced either by affec- 


tion, or intereſt, but merely to re- 
leaſe themſelves from a home that con- 
ſtraint has rendered diſagreeable; and, 
to free themſelves from tyranny, un- 


thinkingly ruſh into a ſtate from which 


(however nuſerable it may prove) there 
is no releaſe to be obtained till death 

diſſolves the tie. | | 
But though I blame the parent who, 
from her incapacity to govern her fa- 
mily, reduces them to the cruel ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking liberty at the ex- 
pence of their future happineſs, 1 
alſo equally condemn the child who is 
weak 
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weak enough to ſuffer her reaſon fo 
greatly to miſlead her. If commanded 
to do any thing that appears to them 
unreaſonable, or forbad to partake of 
any favourite amuſement, they ſhould 
remember that they who gave them 
life, have an indiſputed right to com- 


mand the ſervices of it, and that it is 


their duty to abſtain from whatever has 
the difapprobation of their parents, 
though ever ſo defirable to themſelves, 
If the effort be painful, they ſhould 
call reſolution and patience to their 
aid, and, however unſucceſsful they 
may be in their endeavonrs to pleaſe, 
content themſelves with the reflection 
of having acted confiſtent with their 
duty, and gain ſo great a maſtery over 
their temper, as to continue indefatiga- 
bly diligent to frame tlfeir manners 
according to the wiſhes of thoſe, who 
have a right to every reaſonable mark 


of their obedience. 
Such 
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Such a conduct, though the exer- 
tion of it may coſt ſome little pain, 
muſt be a comfortable reflection to 
themſelves, and upon a mind capa- 
ble of impreſſion would have the 
greateſt tendency to produce a change. 
A mother, who poſſeſſed the leaſt ſen- 
fibility, could not behold an amiable 


child bending to her headſtrong rigid 


diſpoſition, (and on every occaſion 
continue ſtedfaſt and immoveable in 
the cauſe of duty, though ever ſo 
much provocated to forſake it) with- 


out melting into tenderneſs, and con- 


ſidering herſelf as a barbarian who 
exerts unlimited authority! This, 
and this only is the method to ſubdue 
a moroſe, unſociable, and imperious 
remper ! if this fails, patience is the 
only remedy, and there is ſtill left the 
ſatisfaction of knowing they have done 


every thing in their power to merit 


approbation, though the attempt has 
unfortunately proved fruitleſs. 


How 


courſe, - 
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How exemplary was the conduct of 


Miſs: Craven! bereft of a tender fa- 


ther in her infancy, ſhe was left to the 
management of a mother who poſſeſſ- 
ed not a ſingle virtue, and her moſt 
ruling foible that of paying too much 
attention to herſelf, and too little to 
her daughter. Poor Nancy was com- 
mitted to the care of an ignorant 
ſelfiſn chambermaid, who, to ingra- 
tiate herſelf with her miſtreſs, was 
continually complaining of the bad 
diſpoſition of her little charge, and 
repreſented her as one incapable of 
receiving benefit by inſtruction, and 
on whom it was in vain to beſtow un- 
neceſſary trouble. Mrs. Craven, whol- 


ly taken up with her own pleaſures, 
readily believed every thing ſhe faid, 


and gave herſelf no farther concern, 
than to order her maid not to be ſpar- 
ing of correction, and, if that failed, 
leave her to purſue her on ſtupid 


The 
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| The firſt part of this command was 
ö moſt punctually complied with: glad 
of an opportunity of diſplaying her 
authority, ſhe exerciſed it to a degree 
of cruelty; and the poor young lady, 
unable to fubfiſt under ſo much ri- 
gour, watched an opportunity of her 
mama's being alone, and in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive manner begged 'to know 
if it was her deſire that ſhe ſhould re- 
ceive ſo much ill-uſage from the hands 
of a domeſtic, ' adding, at the ſame 
time, „I am entirely ignorant by 
« what means I offend her, but eve- 
cc ry thing I do is found fault with, 
*« nor can I perſuade her to tell me 
«© by what means to gain her good- 
„ will.“ 

I ſhall not give myſelf any trou- 
«© ble about it, Nancy,” replied the 
unnatural mother; © Mrs. Martha is 2 
c very good kind of woman, and I 
cc dare ſay never corrects but when it 
« 1s neceſſary; if you was to attend 

: | fl 
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« to her inſtructions Fou would he- 
6 come a good woman too.” ITS 
«"Thdeed, mama, ſhe neycr in- : 
as « Arad me. Whenever L aſk her 
to eich me any thing, the falls i in- 


46 to paſſion, calls me a dunce, and 


« inſtead of ſetting me right beats me 
* ih; the moſt cruel manner. 


I real- 


« ly cannot think ſhe had ever any 


« education herſelf ; for, indeed, 7 
ce ſhe would take the trouble of ſhew- _ 


«c ing me, 1 ſhould, with a great deal 


ns i eq; endeavour to ime 
< proye.” A 


Nancy's obſervation on Mrs. Mar. 
tha was very right: ſhe was totally de- 
ſtitute of learning, but covered the 
defect by affectation, and a few airs 
of conſequence the had borrowed from 


her miſtreſs; it was not therefore to be 
wondered that ſhe fubſtituted correc- , 


tion in the place of inſtruction, as the 


former was a ſcience ſhe was moft . 
verſed in. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. C — was not, however, ſo 
eafily perſuaded to believe che defici- 
ency in the underſtanding of her fa- 


vourite ; but diſmiſſing her daughter 
from her preſence, dckired, with an. 
imperious tone, that ſhe 1 make 
no more complaints on pain of i incur- 
ring her diſpleaſure. 


Miſs Nancy retired weeping, "bed 


ſenſible of her duty to diſpute the 
commands of a parent : and two years 
more elapſed without any addition be- 
ing made to her improvements, or 
any alteration in the conduct of her 
iterate governeſs. About the time 
that ſhe attained her ninth year, Mr. 
Granville, (a gentleman who was joint 
fruſtee with her mamma, but refided 
at ſome diſtance from them) came un- 
expectedly to pay her a viſit, and 
brought with him his only daughter, 
a young lady no leſs remarkable for 
the accompliſhments of her mind than 
the elegance of her perſon. Miſs Gran- 
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ville was no more than fifteen; * i. 
liberal education, Joined to a fine un 
derſtanding, had ſo taken off every ap- 
pearance of childiſh levity, that per- 
ſons unacquainted with her age might, 
without wronging their Judgment, 
pronounce her twenty : what ſtill more 
favoured the deception, was her un- 
common gravity, ſo totally reverſe to 
the character of the widow, whoſe 
giddy volatile behaviour rendered her 
contemptible in the eyes of every ſen- 
ſible and diſcrect perſon. Mr. Gran- 
ville had heard of the i impropriety of 
her conduct, and propoſed this viſit 
merely for the ſake of the neglected 
orphan; for ſuch ſhe might juſtly be 

called, as ſhe experienced not the 
ſmalleſt r of a mother's tender- 
nels, 
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to thoſe acquainted with the world; 


but at the ſame time would have glad -- 


ly diſpenſed with their company, for 


ſhe regarded them rather as a reſtraint 


upo her pleaſures, and ſpies over. her 
actions, than as friends whom ſhe 
ought to have eſteemed, if only out 


of reſpect to the memory of the de- 


ceaſed. 

5 On their arrival they fan her ſur- 
rounded by a group of gay, laughing, 
volatile beings like herſelf ; .the male 
part were flattering her vanity by a 
thouſand ill-placed compliments, and 
the female dividing their attention be- 
tween ſcandal and ſpadille. 


- The entrance of Miſs Granville, 
(whom ſhe had often repreſented as an 


awkward, bluſhing, country girl) drew 
7 evey 
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TRS. Craven DRY her viſt - 
tors with a politeneſs natural 
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as eye from the object on which it 
was before engaged. She advanced 
with an eaſy unaffected air towards the 
widow; and, after addreſſing her with 
a dignity peculiar to herſelf, ſaluted 
the reſt of the company, and begging 
ſhe might be no interruption to their 
amuſement, ſat down by the card-ta- 
ble. The gentlemen had before ex- 


cuſed themſelves from cards; but they 


now propoſed to make a party, mere- 
ly with a view of being near the fair 
ſtranger, and another pack of cards 
was immediately called for. As ſoon 
as they were brought, one of the gen- 
tlemen ſtept towards Miſs Granville, 
and, with an affected air of freedom, 


| intreated her to honour him ſo far as 


to be goddeſs of their 'table, declar- 
ing- at the ſame time ſhe was the only 
object who could Rave made him al- 


ter his reſolution, for a bad run of 


ill-luck the evening before had forced 
from him a vow never more to touch 
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a card. Unembarraſſed by the com- 
pliment, ſhe replied, that ſhe never 
played, and had ſhe even been fond 
of that amuſement, no conſideration 
ſhould have tempted her to have been 
inſtrumental to the breaking of a vow, . 
which, in her ſentiments, ought to be 
moſt religiouſly adhered to. Never 
play! was echoed by the company. 
« And pray Miſs, if you never play,“ 
(fays one of the ladies) © what do 
% you do to paſs away your time?“ 
„Why, Madam, if you will ex- 
4 cuſe my bluntneſs, replied Mr. 
Granville, (fearing his daughter would 
be confuſed; by their impertinence) 
« III tell you how ſhe paſſes it. In 
te the morning ſhe generally riſes by 
« fix, and, after paying her duty to 
her Creator, calls on another good 
« girl of her acquaintance, and they 
„ ramble round the adjacent fields; 
« perhaps in their way drop in upon 
« a fick neighbour, and if indigent, 


F 2 « contri- 


contribute 'to/ their relief. This 


cc 


done, ſhe returns to breakfaſt, and 


from ten till two, which is the 


hour at which we generally dine, 
ſhe büſies herſelf in looking aftet 
domeſtic affairs, and in giving ne- 


ceſſary orders in the family; for 


Emily is too good a girl to trouble 


her mother with houſhold con- 
cerns, and I dare fay would ſooner 
walk five miles to execute her 


command, than go a land's length 
to partake of any diverſion. Af- 
ter dinner, either her books or 
work engage her attention; and, 
as T am fond of liſtening to her, ſhe 
ſometimes paſſes whole afternoons 


in my ſtudy reading ſome inftrue- : . 


tive author. If no viſiters happen 
to drop in, the evenings are paſſed 


as the mornings, generally in walk- 


ing ; and as we retire early to reſt, 
there is no need of cards to beguile 


the hours: her time is ſpent in 


. «© more 
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„ more rational employments, and 1 
5 ſhall preſume to ſay, (I hope with- | 
« out any offence: to the company) 
6 that I never heard her complain of 
* laſſitude or ennui; à complaint fo 
<<. peculiar to thoſe Who make plea- 
& ſure their only purſuit, diverſion 
their only enjoyment!“ . | 
At the words More eri em- 
* ployment,” every female expreſſed 
her diſdain; and the widow, who was 
before greatly apprehenſive that the 
appearance of this young beauty would 
diminiſh the number of her admirers, 
began now to triumph in her ſuperio- 
rity, not in the leaſt doubting but this 
(according to her notion) abſurd me- 
thod of ſpending her time, would 
give them a mean opinion of her edu- 
cation and underſtanding. How great- 
ly was ſhe miſtaken ! However liber- 
tine the diſpoſition, virtue is ever an 
object of eſteem and reverence. Mr. 
Granville's account of his daughter, 
7 F 4 was 
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0 amiable Miſs Granville. 


TY PPS dal ; 


oy bot the effect of Vain partiality, 
hut folely with che view of ſhewing 
the diſñpated citele ho inſignificant- 


ty they ſquandered away that time 


which ought to be employed anno 
bier objects 2 

Among the ladies it was ch ee 
of no better effect than envy, and a 
deſire of depreciating that virtue which 
they could not imitate; but among 


the male part of the company, it cre- 

ated the higheſt veneration and re- 

ö fpect for the fair Emily; ſo much, that 

every other woman appeared inſigni- 

cant, nay, even contemptible in her 
preſence. 


So far from having the effect Mrs. 
Crayen imagined, the found herſelf 
deſerted; and her lovers, had they 


even been as numerous as thoſe of Pe- 


nelope, would have left her, to offer 


up their adorations at the ſhrine of the 


Find- 
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Finding they had ſo powerful an 


adverſary, the ladies propoſed break- 


ing up the company mueh. ſooner than 


uſual; and ag che widow was too 


much out of humqur to endeayour to 
detain them, the gentlemen were alſo 


under the neceſſity of departing; a 


circumſtance highly pleaſing ta Miſs 


Granville, who was heartily. tired of 
their empty and impertinent compli- 
- MENTS. 


, Joon. an. e 
leave, the good gentleman inquired 


after Miſs. Nancy; and her. mamma, 
though rather unwilling, (knowing her 


to be dreſt very unfit to lee company) 
was obliged ta introduce her. By 


the meanneſs of her appearance, and 
the air of dejection which clouded 


her face, Mr. Granville plainly diſ- 
covered that report had no more than 


done Mrs Craven juſtice. Indigna- 


tion for ſome moments kept him fi- 


lent; but endeavouring to hide his 


emotions, 


os /ALETUDERS.b& i 7 
emotions, he took the neglected child 
by the hand, and leading her to his 
daughter, This, Emily, is the 
c only ſurviving branch of my once- , 
t eſtimable friend: how ſtrongly does 

& ſhe reſemble her worthy father! he 

4 ſeems to live in every feature; but 

ec the countenance of the little dear * 

tc betrays uneafineſs : what can di- 

« ſturb the peace of ſuch an inno- 

« cent? go Nancy, embrace my 

*© daughter. Emily never diſobeys my 

c commands ; ſhe will love you be- 

ec cauſe your father was my friend, 

* and more ſo on account of your 

&© own merit, for I have heard that 

« you are a very good girl.“ 

'-&. You are very good, Sir,” ſaid 

the little creature, animated by this 

mark of kindneſs. © I hope I ſhall 

not prove myſelf undeſerving of 
* Miſs Granville's favour :” and ſhe i 


La) 


threw her arms round her neck, while 
N | 
| 
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a tear of pity bedewed the ae 
the feeling ſympathetic Emily. 


Where do you go to ſchool, my 
£6 . e that we did not ſee you on 
6 our firſt arrival?“ 15 
I édon't go any — Mig. 1 
* was in the nurſery me Now ar- 
66 rived,” 


« O, then 1 N your mamma 
“ inſtructs you | herſelf,” ſaid. Mr. 


<= Grany ille. 


“ No, Sir,” replied the child, « my 
mamma has no time. Mrs. Mar- 
ce tha ſometimes: learns me to work 
6 a little, and as I am very fond of 
„ my book, I improve in that . 
* out much inſtruction.“ 

Mrs. Martha inſtruct you, my 
60 dear! Your woman then, I ſup- 
* poſe, madam,” (turning to Mrs. 
Craven) *. has had the beneft of a 
„good education. 


«© Not a very liberal one Mis, but 
quite ſufficient to have the care of 


& ſuch 
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bs. ſuch a girl as Nancy; when the 
& is a little older I muſt think of 
« ſending.her out; at preſent ſhe is 
*, a, very dull, giddy puſs, and it 
% would be only throwing the mo- 
© ney away. 

. I am ſorry to hear ſuch a cha- 
« racter of my little friend,” (replied 
Miſs Granville ;) “ for indeed, Ma- 
% dam, if we may form any judg- 
e ment by appearances, ſenſe beams 
by through every feature of * Nan- 
e cy's face.” 

The converſation for ws time 
dropt, and indifferent matters ſupplied 
its place. Mr. Granville was not will- 
ing to confuſe the w:dow too much, 
as ſhe appeared quite embarraſſed by 


the ſubject, but was determined to re- 


new it at a more ſeaſonable period. . 
However, that they might have an op- 
portunity of learning ſomething more 
of the child's diſpoſition, intreated her 
mamina to give leave for her to fleep 
2 in 


{ ff 
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in his daughter's CO Uiting 
their ſtay at H—_—, # 

This requeſt, though moi againſt 


| ber inclinations, was complied with 
through politeneſs; and when Emily 


retired to reſt, ſhe found Mrs. Martha 
tutoring her young lady not to anſwer 
any queſtions that were aſked, declar- 
ing if ſhe did, ſhe ſhould be correct- 
ed in the morning. Not thinking that 
ſhe had been overheard, ſhe was go- 
ing to withdraw, when Miſs Granville 
entered the apartment, but was de- 
tained by the latter's requiring her aſ- 
ſiſtance in unpacking a portmanteau, 
and in helping her to undreſs : not 


that Emily was one of thoſe ladies 


who require the aid of a chamber- 
maid to aſſiſt them at their toilet, ſhe 


* deſpiſed all that faſhionable parade; 


but was deſirous of being a little ac- 
quainted with this fame Mrs. Martha, 
whom the widow”s caprice hadraiſed'to 


— —B TY 5 
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the honour of bang governeſs to > her 
pr 4 n 

Vour young lady ſeems a pretty, 
«ſenſible, little creature: has the al- . 
« ways that lerious look, Mrs: Mat- 5 


1 c tha??? ö 
4 Why, to be Mate Madam, 1 OM 
ce can't ſay as how Miſs Nancy is the - 

. «© cheerfulft child I ever knew. I'm ; 


e ſhure as how I rakes as much pains 
cc as eny body can to compliſh her a 
& little; but ſhe has no ſperits to larn 
ec enything, and ſo confated of her 
own nolidge that ſhe thinks ſhe 
«© noes more than eny body can teech 
« her. I'm ſhure I loves her as if 
« ſhe was my own child, if its on- 
« ]y for the ſake of my miſſes, for a 
« better woman never lived than the, 
« is to her ſarvants.“ 3 

This elegant ſpeech was quite ſpeci. | 
men enough of Mrs. Martha's erudi- 
tion. Therewas no need of more to 
eonvince the diſcerning Emily that 
ſhe 
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ſhe was a perſon wholly 1 improper = 
intruſted with ſo important a charge; 
and making what haſte ſhe could to un- 


dreſs. herſelf, -ſhe diſmiſſed her from 
her preſence, and determined to take 


poor Nancy home with her, if it were 


poſſible to gain the conſent of her 
thoughtleſs inconſiderate mother. 


She ſlept but little, her thoughts 


were ſo much engaged, in reflecting 
on the conduct of parents who can 
thus cruelly neglect their offspring, 


and leave to the care of fate and ſtrang- 


ers, what ought to be the moſt pleaſ- 


ing object of their attention. Eager 
to put her friendly ſcheme, in execu- 
tion, ſhe roſe at her uſual hour; and 


tapping at her father's door, as ſhe 


went down ſtairs, he very ſoon joined 


her in the garden. As the widow ſel- 
dom -breakfaſted till ten, they had 
quite time enough to ſettle their plan; 
and it was | agreed (if they could not- 

un 4 without - 
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without difficulty perſuade her to give 
leave for Mifs Nancy to accompany 
them home) thar Mr. Granville, as he 
was left in equal power, ſhould infiſt 
upon her being immediately ſent to 
ſchool, that ſhe might receive an edu- 
cation ſuitable to her birth and for- 
tune. c 
After breakfaſt, a walk in the park 
was propoſed, and through her guar- 
dian's interceſſion Nancy became one 
of the party (an indulgence ſhe had 
never before experienced.) The ſen- 
ſible and pertinent obſervations ſhe 
made on every object that paſſed 


them, confirmed Miſs Granville in 


her opinion of her underſtanding ; 
and- making it an inſtrument of in- 


trodueing her favourite ſubject, I 


« wonder, Madam,” faid ſhe to Mrs. 
Craven, * that you ſhould ever leave 


« this engaging little creature at home; 
ce her artleſs converſation would af- 
« ford more charms for me, than any _ 


«© amule- 
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* amuſement Whdtſcevers I fnüft, 1 
ec believe, beg the favout of You o 
give me leave to take Her Höffie with 
« Us; to ſpend à few weeks with my 
et mamma; the Would be quite 
« delighted With her innocent . 
tc fnärks .“ ; 

& You do me great Honour, Miſs 
ce Granville; bur Nancy would be a 
te troublefottic viliter ; ; Nie furn- 
rt jet the Will be more à woman, till | 
© then we, mult beg leave to Ecline 5 
& the acceptance of your obliging in- 
* yitation. 

This anſwer was not at all HER. 
ry to Emily : The was at all events deter- 
mined to gain her point, and turnin 
to her father, * You will join 1 
«© me in interceding for Miſs Nan- 
c“ cy's company; will you not, Sir? 
Indeed, Madam, we muſt not be 
& defied.” 8 

« Certainly ;” anſwered Mr. Gran- 
ville, © as I'm convinced ſuch an ex- 

G « curſion 
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e curfion would be extremely bene- 
c ficial to my little friend; and it is 
« highly neceſlary ſhe ſhould begin to 
5 ſee ſomething more of the world. I 


ce dare ſay Mrs. Craven will have 


< nothing to ſay againſt it.” 

« Not this ſummer, Sir. She is 
cc by far too young to commence vi- 
& ſiter, and beſides I ſhould be quite 
cc dull without her; when I have no 
cc other amuſement, I generally make 
& her my companion.“ 

A long altercation enſued, and af- 
ter making uſe of every perſuaſion 
they were maſter of, Miſs Nancy had 
leave to ſpend a fortnight with them; 
but her mamma was quite out of hu- 
mour the remainder of the day, 
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L E RT ER VII. 
AVING gained their point they 


were not deſirous of lengthen- 
ing their viſit, but in a day or two 
afterwards took their leave of H—— 
and left the widow to renew a life of 
vanity and pleaſure. On their arrival 
at the farm, Miſs Nancy was conſign- 
ed to the care of the ſeveral maſters 
who had attended Miſs Granville, 
and ſoon diſcovered the fineſt under- 
: ſtanding they met with in a child 
of ſuch tender years; and to that uns 
common ſedateneſs and attention, was 
united the moſt quick and lively ge- 
nius. The great progreſs ſhe made 
in her improvements endeared her ſo 
much to all the family, that every one 
regretted the thoughts of her being 
again refigned to the care of an illite- 
rate chambermaid, and wiſhed to re- 
tain her always with them. Mr. Gran- 
| G 2 ville 
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vile ſaw, with pleaſure, how greatly 


| the improved ; and when her mamma 


ſent for her, ſhewed ſo much of his. 


power as guardian, as to tell the meſ- 


ſenger he could not think of parting 
from her at preſent, a fortnight hav- 
ing wrought fo great a change, that 
if ſhe continued under his care he had. 
the greateſt reaſon to hope ſhe would, 
in a few years, become as accompliſh- 
ed as ſhe was now amiable. 

This account was not at all ſatisfac- 
tory to Mrs. Craven, who was not the 
leaſt” deſirous of her daughtet's im- 
provement, eſpecially as ſhe thought 
it reflected on her own conduct by 
ſuppoſing her incapable of ſeeing her 
properly educated ; and ſhe imme- 
diately diſpatched a. ſecond meſſenger 


to Mr. Granville, acquainting him, 


that ſhe thought herſelf quite a ſuffi- 


cient judge of, what was neceffary to 


the intereſt of her child, without the 
nne of any other perſon, and 


deſired 


4 — 
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defired he would not think of detain- 


ing her any longer, as ſhe would on 


no confideration conſent to her canti- 
nuance at the farm, 


The child is certainly hex's, faid 
Mr. Granville, on reading her letter, 


« and I have no right to diſpute a 
* mother's authority; but if that mo- 
ther neglects her charge, and is to- 
&© tally inattentive to the improve- 
« ment and happineſs of her child, 
«-.3s it not my duty to fulfil the truſt 
“ repoſed in me by her father 1 
« will do it: it is a tribute due to 
< his memory, a tribute due to friend- 
<« ſhip. Nancy ſhall be. my care 
© and to my own conſcience, not to 
© her thoughtleſs parent, will I anſwer 
& for the effect, or appeal to for a 
s plaudit to my conduct!“ 

He then ordered the horſes to be 
put to his chaiſe, and reached H 
almoſt as ſoon as the meſſenger. The 
widow was gone to a neighbouring 

G 3 aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, and did not return till two 
or three in the morning. Mr. Gran- 
ville not ſuppoſing ſhe would be ear- 
lier, retired to reſt at his uſual hour, 
and at breakfaſt-time did himſelf the 


| honour of attending her, 


The uſual compliments over, ſhe 
enquired for her daughter, telling Mr. 


Granville, ſhe did not ſuppoſe him fo 


defective in good-breeding and com- 


plaiſance, as to diſpute the commands of 


a woman that were empowered by every 
tie of intereſt and affection; and added, 
that if Nancy was ſuch an undutiful 
puſs as to deſire to alienate herſelf from 
her mother, ſne ſhould have imagin- 
ed a man of his judgtment would have 
known better than to have encouraged 
her in a deviation from her duty. 

« Pardon me, Madam,” replicd 
he, if I tell you that you much mit- 
“interpret my meaning. In this, as 
in every other action of my life, 
« conſult both the intereſt and hap- 
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pineſs of the parties concerned ; and 
much againſt my inclinations it is, 
that I am neceſfitated to ſpeak a 
truth that may appear like a re- 
flection on your conduct. 
Whether through inattention of 
your ſervant, or to ſome other cauſe, 
I know not, but moſt certain it is, 
that your daughter has been moſt 
ſadly neglected; and had ſhe not 
been born with propenſities natu- 
rally good, her diſpoſition muſt, by 
this time, have been inevitably r ruin» 
ed, 92 

* What do you mean to infer, 
Sir? too much out of patience to 


thing in my conduct which you, 
or any one elſe dare to cenſure? 
becauſe I don't riſe with the ſun, 
ſpend my time in viſiting the ſick, 
and making whey-poſlets, I ſup- 
poſe I am to be branded with a 

G 4 
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+ thouſand indiſcretians, 141 be even 

with the malevalent huſley,” “ 
ge cgol, Madam; I aſſure yau, 
<< {0 far from bein anale, Miſs 
& Nancy is the 1 child 


66 Jever knew ; and ] dare. affirm, 
cc Was never heard tO ſpeak a diſre, 
60 ſpectful word of any one: ſhe en- 
« tertajns too juſt a ſenſe of her duty 
to depreciate a parent, Out of re- 
« (pet 10 my departed friend, I can 
60 not help intereſting myſelf in the 
56 welfare of his offspring: it is on 
&« that account I take the liberty of 
&« adviſing that due care be taken of 
& your daughter's education and mo- 
&« rals; if not agreegble for her to 
continue in my family, let her be 
5 ſent to ſomes creditable boarding- 
ce ſchool, and receiye every inſtruc. 
„e tion proper for her years : if the 
cc former is objected tO, as her guar 
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This was too much to be borne. 
„ Calumniator | inſoſent! unmanly !* 
were all uttered in à breath; and, als 
moſt choked with paſſion, ſhe flung 
herſelf on a ſopha, 15 a filence of 
ſome minutes enſued: at laſt, recover: 
ing herſelf, “ And pray, Mr. Gran; 
* yille, what is there in my conduct 
5 that can be reaſonably objected ta, 
6 or that renders me unfit to have the 
« management of my own child?“ 
Will you, without taking of, 
« fence, Madam, Pet me to bg 
66 candid * 

e By all means, Sir.“ 

K then, Madam, I will tell 
you my true ſentiments on the at; 
* fair, It is your-too great propen- 
& fity to public amuſements, to cards, 
and every other faſhionable diver: 
« ſion; this, joined to an entire inat- 
« tention to home, and a total pe: 
« glect of all domeſtic concerns, ren: 
& der you unfit for the truſt you 

£ mention, 
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mention. A lady who makes plea- 


ſure her chief purſuit, can never 
fulfil the duties of a mother.” 


* A mighty pretty ſet of foibles ! 


and for heaven's ſake, Sir, who can 
have acquainted you of all this, 
but the little lady in diſpute ?” 

« All the world, Madam; which 
I hope you will allow is a proof of 
its authenticity.” You have the cha- 
racter of a ſprightly vivacious wi- 
dow, one who is perfectly ac- 


quainted with the bon ton, and qua- 


lified to ſhine in the moſt brilliant 
aſſembly; but, at the ſame time, 
they do not ſcruple to ſay, that you 
are deficient in the qualifications 
which ſhould mark the character 
of a matron. I would not have 
gone ſo far, but I think you have 


a ſafficient ſhare of good ſenſe to 


take the hint; eſpecially as it pro- 


ceeds from difintereſted friendſhip, 
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and is the mere effect of gooc 
will to the relict of my friend.“ 
« ] hope, Sir, you do not preſume 
to uſurp authority over me alſo: if 


Mr. Craven, (out of a miſtaken © 


notion of your good ſenſe and in- 
tegrity) appointed yon guardian to 
his daughter, he did not to his 
widow; and you may affure yourſelf 
I ſhall pay no regard to theſe inſolent 
reproofs. If you can prove your 
power over the girl 'about whom 
you make ſuch ado, uſe your plea- 
ſure ; till then I ſhall let her know 
that I am her mother.” 

Farther arguments were uſeleſs 


Mr. Granville waited no longer for 
the conſent of her mamma, but order- 
ing every thing neceſſary, about three 
weeks afterwards ſent her to one of 
the moſt eminent ſchools in the me- 
tropolis, with ſtrict orders to the go- 
verneſs-not to neglect any thing that 


might 
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night tend either to improve or ac» 
compliſh her, 

When ſhe had been there about a 
twelvemonth, Mrs. Craven married 
an officer in the Iriſh brigades, who 
had nothing to recommend him, but 
his commiſſion and a competent ſtock 
of aſſurance; but providentially Miſs 
Nancy's fortune was too well ſecured 
to admit of a dimunition, otherwiſe 
ſhe would have experienced the moſt 
cruel effects of a mother's folly. 
Her holidays were generally ſpent 
with her guardian; and ſometimes with 
ladies of his daughter's acquaintance, 
or her own ſchool-mates; for never was 
a young lady more beloved or more 
generally careſſed; but the very ſel- 
dom made a viſit to her mamma unleſs 
in company with Miſs Granville, who 
eſteemed her equally as a ſiſter, and 
tearing Mrs. Macluen would renew 
unkindneſs, always choſe to accompa- 
ny her in the excurſion, 
ns When 
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When ſhe had been & ſchoel about 


ſix years, a relation of the Granville, 


family who had large &tates abroad, 
wrote over to them, defiring they 
would leave England as ſoon as polh- 
ble, his health being in a very preca- 
rious way; and that as they were his 
neareſt friends, it would give him plea- 
fure to be perſonally acquainted witlt 
them, that he might Have the ſanc- 
tion of his own confibinhs for leay- 
ing them eight hundred 4 year. 

Mr. Granvilſe would gladly have 
been excuſed from this voyage, but 
had heard ſo much of his coufin's 
oddities, that he was fearful of incur- 
ring his diſpleaſure ; and thinking it 
might till more complete the manners 
of his daughter, it was agreed for 


Mrs. Granville and Emily to accom- 
pany him, as ſooh as the neteſſary 
preparations were made. 
A letter was immediately diſpatch- 
ed to Miſs Craven, acquaintinng her 
| of 


* 
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of ** intendeded voyage; and ano- 
ther from Emily, in which ſhe much 
lamented ſo long a ſeparation from her 
friend, and intreated her to neglect 
no opportunity of writing during their 
abſence, which ſhe hoped would not 
excced ſeven or eight months. 

Words cannot depict the uneaſineſs 


of poor Nancy en reading her friend's 

letter. She, for ſome minutes, ſhed 
tears; but recollecting herſelf, «© How 
6 ungenerous am I!“ cried ſhe, © to 
c regret what is of ſuch infinite 1 
6e tage to my Emily J ſhould rather 
cc thank Heaven for her abſence, as 
“it is attended with circumſtances 
c o extremely favourable to her in- 
« tereſt, It is to the higheſt degree 
& ſelfiſh in me, who am but an indi- 
« yidual, to lament the eſtabliſhment 
c of a whole worthy family, becauſe 
« it deprives me of the ſociety of the 
&« friends I moſt on earth eſteem, and 
* who, next to a parent, have the 


* « greateſt 


Lays A — 2" 
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cc oreateſt right to my affection. A- 
ce way ſuch mean ungenerous thoughts! 
cc what are theſe confiderations, when 


« balanced with their happineſs and 
cc intereſt ! It is over; joy ſhall take 
« place of grief!” and ſhe fat down 


immediately with the- greateſt com- 
poſure to write them a letter of 
congratulation in which ſhe grate- 
fully acknowledged their goodneſs to 
her, and fincerely wiſhed them an 
auſpicious Voyage. | 


LETTER 


* 2 oh / 
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HEN Mi. Granville bad been 


lent fortune, came one day to pay 
his reſpects to Mr. Van Moorſel (his 
couſin); and Miſs Granville being pre- 
ſent, the beauty of her perſon, join- 
ed to her mental accompliſhments, 
wrought ſo powerful an effe& on his 
heart, that after a few weeks acquaint- 
ance with the family, he made pro- 
poſals of marriage to her father. 

Mr. Granville was.too tender a pa- 
rent to give a decifive anſwer to any 
thing of that Kind, without firſt con- 


ſulting his daughter's inclinations ; but 


genteely thanked Mr. Molineux for 
the honour he did them, and affured 
him, if Emily entertained any ſenti- 
ments in his favour, he ſhould be ex- 


tremely happy in the alliance, 
That 


about two months abroad, a 
merchant, of great eminence and opu- 


< 
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That evening he had no opportu- 


nity of introducing the ſubject; but 
next morning happening to meet her 


in her uſual walk, What think You, 


« Emily, of Mr. Molineux ?” faid 


he. © I think he is by far the moſt a- 
„ greeable man who viſits our good 


& coutin.” 


« Iam of 4 opinion, Sir,“ re- 


lied ſhe, very innotently. © The 
& judicious manner in which he ex- 
6 patiates on every ſubject that is in- 
& troduced, and his extreme cautiouſ- 
* neſs of giving any one offence, muſt, 
engage the eſteem of every diſcern- 
« ing perſon ; but what moſt recom- 
& mends him to me, is the uncommon. 
6 ſolidity of his behaviour, and yet, 
*© has the appearance of a very young 


man: two virtues that are very rare- 


te ly united!” ? 

A ſervant juſt then coming to ac- 
quaint Mr. Granville that his couſin 
vould be glad to ſpeak with him in 
Phe BE his 


* 


. 
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* his chamber, he left her to- purſue 
her walk, and returned to the houſe 


his thoughts quite engaged on what 
had juſt paſt. He has her eſteem, 
however, (thought he); but that is 


not quite enough, I will try her ſtilb 


farther, Accordingly when Mr. Mo- 
lineux next came, he jocoſely wiſhed 
him joy on his intended marriage; and 


turning to his daughter, There are 


« alſo other people, you ſee, Emily, 
“ who think well of this gentleman, 
* or he would not think of entering 
« into the bonds of Hymen.. I was 
& going to mention his engagement 
this morning, had not the ſervant 


c interrupted us; but it ſeems he is 
“ ſo very private in the affair, that 


4 none of his friends are acquainted. 
* with the lady. You are a little 


«© bit of a favourite: try if you can- 


© not extract the ſecret.” 


“It is a piece of news,” hed: 
8 Granville, ** beer crimſoned 


over 


er 
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over with bluſhes, © that 1 never 
© heard before: doubtleſs Mr. Moli- 
« neux has his reaſons for concealing 
ce the lady's name; it would therefore 
« be extremely impertinent in me to 
« aim at a diſcovery. Whoever ſhe 
« is,” continued ſhe, endeavouring 
to hide her embarraſſment, which was 
much too viſible to eſcape notice, © I 
« dare ſay, ſhe is a lady whoſe good 
& ſenſe and mental endowments ren- 
der her deſerving his partiality. 
« Mr. Molineux is a gentleman of 


© too much diſcernment to place his 


« affections on an unworthy object, 
and whenever he marries, my beſt 
* wiſhes will attend him.“ 

&« Mr. Granville only jokes, Ma- 
ce dam: I am not ſo happy as to me- 
Crit the affection of any lady: there 
« is one indeed” (the fair face of 
Emily was again covered with bluſhes) 


* 


_ < whoſe partiality would render me 


&« the happieſt of beings ; but that 
FA | 2 one 
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6 has never given me the ſlighteſt 
“ reaſon to think that I ever engaged 
*© a moment of her thoughts.“ 

„ That lady, Sir, muſt then be 
one with whom you have had but 
little acquaintance, otherwiſe tis 
“ impoſſible ſhe ſhould long remain 
“ jinſenſible to your merit,” 

Such a naivet# accompanied this 
ſpeech, that he could no longer reſiſt 
the impulſe of his heart, but, embol- 
dened by a look of approbation from 


her father, he threw himſelf at her 3 
feet, and in the moſt ſincere and ge- K 

nerous terms owned his paſſion, and 
declared it was ſhe alone who was ne- 1 
ceſſary to his happineſs. | ® 

Mr. Granville had, during this 4 

ſcene, ſlipt out of the room, that the 1 
young couple might have full oppor- ag 
tunity of coming to an eclairciſſement; | 
but Emily, though ſhe had juſt be- fag 
fore averred his merit, was ſo confuſed 


by a n application, that it was 
"Dus 
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ſome minutes before ſhe could return 
an anſwer. Had ſhe conſulted only 
her inclinations, ſhe would have im- 
mediately declared her reſolutions in 
his favour ; but in that, as in every 
affair, ſhe waited till reafon and re- 
flection had given ſanction to her 


wiſhes. Happy for our ſex were they 


all poſſeſſed of her diſcretion ! 

Mr. Molineux ſeeing her heſitate, 
imagined ſhe waited for Mr. Granville's 
conſent to confirm his happineſs, and 
therefore aſſured her that he had per- 
mitted him to urge his ſuit. I was 
ce too well acquainted with the rectitude 
c of your heart, Madam,” added he, 
& to dare to addreſs to you on a ſubject 
&« of ſo ſerious a nature, without firſt 
" gains the approbation of your fa» 
"Oey; 

This, though 1t would have been 


fufficient to have created the -averſion 


of moſt of our modorn daughters, 


gave her the moſt exalted opinion of 


H 3 his 
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his good ſenſe; but, ever on her guard, 
ſhe declined giving a poſitive anſwer 
till ſhe had conſulted her mamma; and 
in a ſprightly manner recommending 
the virtues of patience, left him to his 
own reflections. 

In a buſineſs of this ſolemn nature, 
ſhe was afraid to rely on her own judg- 
ment, leſt partiality ſhould overcome 
reaſon, and determined to give ear to 
a '\no-leſs-powerful monitor than the 
latter ; but, concealing the emotions of 
her heart, implicitly obſerved the ad- 
vice given in the following lines: 

Reluctant hear the firſt addreſs, 
Think often, ere you anſwer—Yes, 


Mrs. Granville had been acquainted 


with the propoſals of Mr. Molineux, 


and therefore was not in the leaſt ſur- 
priſed that her daughter ſhould take 
the firſt convenient opportunity of in- 
treating her advice ; for even in things 
of the moſt trivial nature, ſhe ſeldom 
truſted to her own, but with'the moſt 
| amiable 
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amiable diffidence, ebene to her 
maturer judgment. 0 

When they had ſome time — 
ed on this ſubject, © Vou have ever, 
% my dear mamma,” ſaid ſhe, “con- 
c deſcended to be my director; do 
not then deny me the conſolation of 

your advice in this important affair. 

„If you have ever diſcerned in the 
behaviour of Mr. Molineux the 

“ moſt trifling tendency towards im- 

'* morality, do not ſcruple to remark 

it. The heart is a deceitful coun- 
© ſellor, it can deſcry no faults in the 
object of its affection. Ithave turn- 

4 ed and twiſted it a thouſand ways, | 
yet cannot make it own that Mr. | 
<£© Molineux has a ſingle foible; an un- 

“ prejudiced perſon is therefore the 

only proper judge of his merit.“ 

«« And ſuch, my dear Emily,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Granville, «„ muſt ever 
hold him in the higheſt eſtimation. 

N rom almoſt the firſt time of ſeeing 
H 4 c him, 


A 


cc 


* 


„ 
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66 


cc 


cc 


him, I öſecretly wiſhed that you 
might make a virtuous impreſſion 
on his heart; and muſt confeſs that 
it afforded me unſpeakable ſatisfac- 
tion, when your father acquainted 
me that my wiſhes were propitious. 


If he has any failings, (from which 
the beſt of us are not entirely ex- 


empt) he moſt cautiouſly avoids 
diſplaying them ; but I am partial 
enough to believe that a ſmaller 
| ſhare of 50 never fell to the lot 
of man.“ 


How happy am I, my dear mam- 


ma, to find that our opinions coin- 


cide! greatly as I am attached to 


Mr. Molineux, I would on no con- 


ſideration liſten to his addreſſes, if 
not authorized by your conſent; 
but as an alliance with him, is the 


wiſh of both yourſelf and Mr. 


Granville, I ſhall no longer endea- 
vour to diſguiſe my ſentiments, 


but treat him with that ſincerity a 


man 
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«.*man' of merit has reaſon to expect 
« from a woman of virtuous pI 


les,” 

5 — having ſome time Res upon 
a ſubject fo pleaſing to them both, a 
doubt aroſe that clouded all their joy. 
Religion, though of no importance in 
the generality of unions, was to them 
a matter of the moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion; and it juſt then occurred to Emi- 
ly, that ſhe had never heard Mr. Mo- 


lineux make mention of his; If he 


5 ſhould not be a proteſtant, Ma- 
« dam!“ exclaimed ſhe; Grant, 
“O gracious Heaven, that he may! 
* If not, dear as I eſteem him, I 
* muſt immediately tear his cheriſh- 
* ed image from my heart.” 

Make yourſelf eaſy on that head, 
* my dear,” ſaid her father, who juſt 
then entered the room; “ Mr. Mo- 
lineux is a proteſtant, and poſſeſſed 
5 alſo of every virtue I ſhould wiſh 
* for in a ſon, His fortune too is 
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more than my moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
could have hoped for; and, to com- 


plete your happineſs, it is the deſire 


of our couſin that I ſhould ſettle 


here myſelf.” 

& But. what then, Sir, is to Liab 
of my poor Nancy? ſhe muſt a- 
gain return to her diſſipated mo- 


ce ther.“ 


At preſent I ſuppoſe the will 
chuſe to continue with her gover- 
neſs: but when ſhe leaves ſchool, 
if ſhe be not particularly attached to 


her own country, I will make her an 


offer of reſiding with us here: tho? 
the ſeas divide us, I will ſtill ſhew 
myſelf her guardian,” 


The thoughts of being ſeparated 
| from her friend, was the only reaſon 
| Miſs Granville had to regret marry- 
ing in a foreign country; but her 


> father's kind aſſurance of giving Miſs 
= Craven an invitation to reſide with 


him at Antwerp, inſpired her heart 


with 


. OE RD 
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with gladneſs, and, in the height of her 
joy, ſhe fat down to acquaint her 
deareſt Nancy of her intended nup- 
tials, and the future pleaſure ſhe pro- 
poſed in her ſociety. | 

As the union between Emily and 
Mr. Molineux, wps perfectly agreea- 
ble to Mr. Van Moorſel, he made a 
generous addition to her fortune, and 
as ſoon as the neceſſary preparations 
could be made, the wedding was ſo- 
lemnized at one of his country-ſeats. 
Every one but Miſs Craven had rea- 
ſon to rejoice at this event; but ſhe 
had no hopes of again enjoying the 
tweets of friendſhip in the ſociety of 
her beloved Emily, Mrs. Macluen 
having wrote to defire ſhe would think 
of quitting her governeſs, as the ill 
ſtate of her health would not permit her 
to go out, and a girl therefore of her 
retired domeſtic turn, would now be 
the moſt agreeable companion, Nan- 
cy was too ſenſible of her duty to re- 


s - fuſe 
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fuſe a requeſt, that ſhe looked upon 
as the effect of a thorough reforma- 
tion in her mother's diſpoſition, and 
determined to return immediately to 
H , but firſt ſent a letter to her 
guardian, in which the returned the 
moſt grateful thanks for his obliging 
invitation, but hoped he would be 
kind enough to excuſe her declining 
the acceptance of it, as it was the de- 
fire of her mamma that ſhe ſhould re- 
turn to H —. She incloſed the co- 
py of Mrs. Macluen's letter, and ex- 

preſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction at the 

proſpect of her returning affection. 

Mr, Granville, though always will- 
ing to judge favourably, ſuſpected 
there was ſomething more in agita- 
tion than Miſs Craven was aware of; 
but thinking it would be wrong to 
oppoſe the exertion of virtue and obe- 
dience, commended her reſolution: he 
took care however to place a perſon near 
enough to watch over the conduct of 
1 | Mrs, 
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Mrs. Macluen, not doubting but ſhe 
had ſome ſcheme in embrio, that was 
intended to effect the ruin of her 
daughter. 

In this he was not wake you 
Mr. Craven, having deviſed in his 
will, that upon the day of marriage 
eight thouſand pounds was to be paid 
to his daughter; and if ſhe died un- 
married his widow was to enjoy it, not 
only during her own life, but to have 
the full diſpoſal of it afterwards; it 
ſuggeſted to them a method of enjoy- 
ing it during her life, and to this end 
it was that ſhe had received ſuad an 
affectionate invitation. 

Having heard that both the * 
nal and mental accompliſhments of 
her daughter had long been the gene- 
ral topic, ſhe began to be under the 
greateſt concern leſt ſome of thoſe who 
now only admired her at a diſtance, 
ſhould endeavour to be more intimate- 
ly acquainted with a and by that 


means 
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means fruſtrate her expiring hopes ; 
ſhe therefore affected a return of ma- 
ternal affection, and with it a love of 
retirement, thinking by that means 
to ſeclude her from all acquaintance 
with the world, and diſpoſe of her 
money as themſelves thought proper. 
Indeed ſuch a reſource became highly 
neceſſary; for between the Captain's 
attendance at the gaming-table, and 
her own continual extravagancies, they 
had reduced their fortune to the loweſt 
ebb ; and when they found they could 
no longer ſupport it, planned this 
ſcheme to ſave themſelves from ruin, 
For ſome time they behaved to her 
with ſuch ſeeming affection, that ſhe 
had not the leaſt reaſon to doubt the 
ſincerity of their reformation ; and as 
their ſtile of living was ſo perfectly 
the reverſe to their former extrava- 
gance, ſhe believed it to be the effect 
of choice rather than an alteration of 
circumſtances. 
15 3 As | 
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As the. diſpoſition of Miſs: Craven. 
was — 2. itſelf, ſhe entertained 
not the moſt trifling ſuſpicion of their 
ill intentions towards her, but, fully 
perſuaded that they would ever conti- 
nue the ſame, made the generous of- 
fer of appropriating one half the 
yearly intereſt of her fortune to their 
own private expenees, ſaying, that 
as ſhe never indulged herſelf in pub- 
lic amuſements, nor conſulted any thing 
more than neatneſs in her appearance, 
the remainder would be quite as much 
as ſhe ſhould annually expend. 

Mrs. Macluen aſſured her ſhe ſhould 
loſe nothing by this act of generoſity ; 
for ſhe had a large ſum in the hands. 
of her banker, which her huſband was. 
unacquainted with,, and which at her 
death ſhe intended bequeathing her, 
and behaved ſo ſeemingly affectionate, 
that Nancy did not once repent the 
ſacrifice ſhe had made, but every let- 
ter to her guardians. was. filled with: 

| enco- 
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encomiums on the conduct of her 
mother. 7 | 
« What. a, tedioug ſtory axe you tell- 
© ing” (eries my Sophy) ; but as it is 
not only tact, but eee, a 
ral that may be highly ſerviceable! vg 


| thoſe who are in a ſimilar fituation, I. 


ſhall not pretend to abridge it, ſo muſt 


intreat your excuſe if I treſpaſs a lit 


tle longer on your patience. 


LETTER 


LETTER IX. 


HEN Mils Craven had been 
about ſeven months at H— 

a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
ſeen her at church, was much ſtruck 
with her appearance; and as he had ſome 
ſlight acquaintance with Mr. Macluen, 
determined to improve it, that he 
might have an opportunity of diſco- 
vering whether her internal qualifica- 
tions were equal to her exterior. He 
had ſeveral times endeavoured to put 
his defign in execution, but had been 
always foiled in the attempt by a cool- 
neſs in Macluen's behaviour, for which 
he could not poſſibly account. Chance 
often 1s productive of what the moſt 
unwearied application cannot pro- 
cure: one morning, happening to ride 
out earlier than uſual, he obſerved a 
genteel young lady enter a little cot- 

| Ne 55 tage 
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tage that belonged. to one of bis te- 
nants, but had no en e of its 


being the fair one of whom he was in 
purſuit. Curioſity, ever predomi- 
nant, prompted him to follow her z. 
and as the good man of the houſe had 
long laboured under an infirmity 
which confined him to his bed, he 
had a plauſible excuſe for ſo doing. 


On entering the chamber of the ſick, 


the firſt object that preſented itſelf was 
the young lady whom he now diſco- 
vered to be Miſs Craven. Upon the 
fight of a ſtranger ſhe, was immedi- 
ately going to retire ; but not willing 
to loſe an opportunity ſo extremely 
favourable, he intreated her not to be 
alarmed at the preſence of one who 


had long wiſhed for the pleaſure of 


Yer acquaintance ; adding, that he 
was a neighbour of her father's, and as 
they ved contiguous: to each other, 
it would give him unſpcakable ſatiſ- 


faction, if he might be permitted to 


+7 
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viſit her in the character of a friend. 
There was ſomething uncommonly 
blunt in this addreſs, but My. Mea- 
dows was no flatterer; his counte- 
nance beſpoke an honeſt heart, and 
his appearance was ſuch as muſt re- 
commend him even to a ſtranger. 
Some ladies would have aſſumed the 
moſt imperious airs, and termed him 
an ilI-bred inſolent fellow; but not ſo 
Miſs Craven : the genteely thanked 
him for the honour he did her, and 
ſaid ſhe made no doubt but Mr. Macs 
luen would be happy in his acquaint- 

' ance; then wiſhing him a good morn- 


1 ing, left the cottage, and directed her 
55 courſe towards the next, the inhabi- 
* tants of which were equal partakers 
f of her bounty. As ſoon as ſhe''was 
e gone, the poor man in the fulneſs of 
8 his heart, began to extol the good- 
r, nefs and libetality of his benefactreſs. 
1 * Never was there ſo excellent 2 
to young lady! It is impoffible, Sir; 
ſit 111 I 2 to 
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« to tell you half her virtues: her 
&« father was a good man, but from 
&« his death, till the time Miſs Nan- 
ce cy left ſchool, not one of us expe- 
ce rienced the moſt trifling kindneſs 
c from his widow: the moſt dreadful 


. ſtory had no effect upon her obdu- 


© rate heart; and ſince her ſecond 
6“ marriage ſhe has (if poſſible) been 
« leſs ſuſceptible of pity; than before: 
«. but this dear young lady makes full 
« amends for it all: her heart and 
ce purſe are ever open to relieve di- 
cc ſtreſs, and when ſhe gives, it is in 
cc ſuch a manner as would make a 
« ſtranger rather imagine ſhe was 


T paying a debt than beſtowing cha- 


cc rity. I have heard her often ſay, 
© ſhe experiences more real ſatisfac- 
cc tion in theſe acts of liberality, than 


ic the practice of them can poſſibly 


« convey to the receivers. In a word, 
&© Sir, it is impoſſible for you to con- 


ceive what a bleſſing ſhe. is to the 


% whole 
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6c hole pariſh, though, as one may 
4 ſay, but a mere child in age, for I 


ſuppoſe ſhe is but Jul abe of 
6: ſeventeen,” 

If Mr. Meadows was before ena- 
moured of her perſon, this intelli- 
gence muſt certainly make a much 
deeper impreſſion; for he was one of 
thoſe young men who deſpiſed: exter- 
nal appearance, if not blended with 
charms more laſting; and would 
much ſooner chuſe a wife qualified to 
fulfil the ſocial duties of life, than one 
. who ſtudied only its ornamental graces. 
Nancy was perfectly formed to make 
him happy: ſne poſſeſſed every virtue 
that a man of merit need wiſh: for in 
à wife, and by an uncommon ſimila- 


rity of | ſentiments they leemed a 


m for each other. 

An equal ſtranger to falſhood c or dif: 
oy ſhe no Soner returned than ſhe 
acquainted her mamma with the acci- 
k evan meeting between Mr. Meadows 
13 and 


a -___ — 
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and herſelf; and, with her uſual frank«- 
neſs, declared, ſhe was much ſurpriſed 
that Mr. Macluen ſhould not culti- 
vate ſuch an agreeable acquaintance. 
His countenance beſpeaks ſincerity, 


Madam,” added the, «and a virtue 


“ ſo rarely met with muſt certainly 
* render him eftimable : if I had 
been ever ſa much diſpoſed to re- 
« ſent the liberty of his addreſs, the 


* open artleſs manner in which. it 


% was delivered, would have quite 
„ difarmed my anger.“ 
& Fam forry, child, to find you have 
ſo ſuſceptible a heart; but remem+ 
ber our ſex ſhould not build too 
* much upon appearances, I am no 
« ſtranger to the character of Mr. 
* Meadows; but you are young—it 
* is excufable,” 
There was ſomething ſo imperious 
in this ſpeech, ſo different from any 
thing ſhe had ever met with fince her 
return to her mamma, that a ſtarting 
rear 


* 
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tear plainly ſhewed how greatly it af- 
fected her. I did not know, Ma- 
% dam, ſaid; ſhe, that my heart 


had any thing to do in this affair. 
I ſpoke only in general terms: if I 
expreſſed myſelf with warmth, it was 


becauſe I was pleaſed with his open 
ingenuous manner: but if there be 
any thing blameable in freely ſpeak- 


ing my opinion, 1 am extremely ſor- 


ry I ſhould be guilty of ſuch an 


abſurdity. 


Do not be out of temper, dion 


more young people than you are 


ſtruck with external appearances; 


there is not the leaſt abſurdity in 


ſpeaking your mind, but as I have 


rather more knowledge of Mr. Mea- 


dows than yourſelf, I think it high- 
ly neceflary to caution you againft 


as an artful inſinuating fellow; one, 


who if he once gets footing in a 
family is never to be got rid of.” 
A | Mik 
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Mis Craven now heartily” aer 
Her i ngenduſneſs, for notwithſtanding 
what * Mis. Macluen had ſaid, ſne was 
ſtrongly -prepoſſefied that he was a 
Worthy character; but as ſhe ever 
made inclinarion ſubſervient to duty, 
determined for the future moſt cau- 
tiouſly' to avoid the mention of his 
name. ; 

It was not ſo with Mr. Meadows : 
from the minute that ſhe fo conde- 
ſcendingly aflured him he would be 
welcome at Mr. Macluen's, he thought 
of nothing elſe, and fixed as early a 
period as poſſible for his firſt viſit. 
To that intent he ſent a genteel card 
about three days afterwards ; but re- 
ceived for anſwer, that all the family 
were indiſpenſably ingaged, Chagrin- 
ed at his diſappointment, and much 
more ſo to find almoſt a week elapſed 
and no invitation, he immediately gueſſ- 
{ed at the true cauſe of their ſhyneſs ; 
and determined to have recourſe to art 
| af 
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if he could obtain anacquaintanceyith 
Miſs Craven by no other means. Ac- 
cordingly he took a ride the next 
morning; and, on pretence of inquir- 
ing after a pointer that had ſtrayed 
from him, called at Mr. Macluen's. 
Nancy was ſtanding at the window 
when he came; but inſtead of open- 
ing the door, vent into the next room 
to her mamma, and after telling her 
who it was, walked up ſtairs. 
Mrs. Macluen's countenance plain- 
ly diſcovered that ſhe was much a- 
- larmed at the preſence of Mr. Mea- 
dows ; but, endcavouring to hide her 
- confuſion, ſhe affected to be pleaſed at 
his viſit, and aſſured him Mr. Macluen 
had been quite uneaſy that he ſhould 
be obligated to refuſe ſeeing him the 
preceding week, but was obliged to 
pay a viſit to a friend ſome miles diſ- 
tant, and had been engaged every day 
ſince; hoped, however, to be at li- 
berty to receive him as ſoon as they 
| had 
> 
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had been to London, which would 
not take them up more than a fort- 
night. He politely thanked her for 
her civility; and ſaid, an intimacy 
with the family would give him a 
great deal of pleaſure. Vou have 
« a daughter too, Madam,“ added 
he, „who appears to be an amiable 
«© young lady: my fifter would, I 
„ dare lay, be happy in her acquain- 
de 'tance.”'; -i | 
998! Kandy is much obliged to you, 
46 e Sir, for the honour you do her, 
“ but ſhe is of ſuch a retired domeſ- 
* tic turn that ſhe takes very little 
delight in company; reading is the 
only amuſement for which ſhe an 
« any taſte.” | 
By prolonging the Aue enden he 
was in hopes that he ſhould have an 
opportunity of ſceing Miſs Craven be- 
fore he left the houſe; but after ſtay- 
ing above an hour and half without 
e n her appearance, he was 
| going 
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ing to take his leave, when, recol- 
lecting himſelf that Mrs; Macluen 
was formerly extremely fond of danc- 
ing, he intreated ſhe. would favour 
him with her company the enſuing 
evening, as he had invited a few ſe- 
lect friends with a view of ng, a 
little ball. 

Too fond of exhibiting 105 ſmall 
remains of beauty to refuſe an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying it in public, ſhe 
promiſed to attend him; and he took 
his leave, quite exhilarated with the 
hopes of his dear N 0 dans one 
of the party. 

Though Mrs. Macluen had. not re- 
ſolution enough to refuſe going her- 
ſelf, ſhe had too much addreſs to 
ſuffer her daughter to accompany, her; 
but, pretending to be quite exaſparated 
at his inſolence in calling, forbore 
mentioning any thing af. the invita- 
tion, and endeavoured ſtill more to 
convinee her that he was entirely un- 

worthy 
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worthy the attention of people of 
faſhion.” She cauſed à card of her 
own writing to be delivered to her 
the next morning while they were at 
breakfaſt, intimating that an acquain- 
tance at M, (a village about two 
miles diſtant) would be glad of her 
company in the afternoon, and after 
appearing rather undetermined for 
ſome minutes, ſhe at laſt deſired the 
ſervant to acquaint his lady ſnhe would 
wait on her. Miſs Nancy was rather 
furpriſed at this, as her mamma had 
for ſome time declined every kind of 
viſits; but imagining that ſhe ſhould 
accompany her, did not take any trou- 
ble to diſcover the motive of this ſud- 
den change. In this, however, ſhe 
was miſtaken; for when Mrs. Mac- 
Juen retired fs dreſs, ſhe had no or- 
ders to change her's, 
g This circumſtance alarmed her: but 
her aſtoniſhment was much more in- 
creaſed. when her mamma deſcended 
the 
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the ſtairs in full.dreſs,: and telling hey 
to amuſe herſelf with her books till her 
return, ſtept into the chaiſe without 
even ſaying at what hovsrſbe: might 
EXPOS her ttz tht 95 
As ſoon as the chaiſe * at the 
gate, Mr. Meadows ran out to wel- 
come the ladies: but how greatly was 
he diſappointed to find only one; and 
that one (inſtead of his blooming arts 
leſs girl) her diſhpated mother, adorns 
ed with. every youthful ornament her 


worn- out fancy could invent. I 
bc puter thought, Madam,” ſaid 


& 2k * Miss Craven's . company: 
« my ſiſter will I am ſure be much 
on e d + 
he diſappointment will, I 955 
« lieve, be rather on the fide of your 
« ſiſter's brother” (affecting to joke 
with him) ; © but do not, my 78 
&© Sir, make yourſelf unealy ; ome 
6c lefs-cruel fair Wil 1 dare lay, conde- 
1 c ſcend 


es AETTERS on 


« ſeend to ſupply the deficiency, oc: 


«cafioned by Miſs Craven's abſence. 


«1 could not perſude her to come 
< with me; what ails the child T can- 
not think, but of late ſhe has diſ- 
covered ſuch ſymptoms of melan- 
„ choly as almoſt border 8 in- 
4 ſanity.” | 


It may perhaps, Madam, be ow- 
ing to too cloſe a confinement ; the 
« young lady does not, T am ſure; 
«« appear to be naturally of a en 


“ cholic diſpoſition.” 


6 To be candid, Sir, (for I think: 


I may rely on your honour not tò 


66 make it public) poor Nancy inhe-/ 
« rits it from her father; it is a diſor- 


« der that has long been in the fami- 


6 ly, and I am afraid, whenever ſhe 
6 marries, vill deſcend to che next 


* generation—- 
At the concluſion of this ſpeech 
every. feature of Meadows underwent 


a change; the. moſt pallid hue ſpread. 


3 itſelf 
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itſelf over his whole countenanee: 
he led Mrs. Macluen to the company, 
but hardly ſpoke another word during 
the remainder of the evening. In 
vain did he endeavour to aſſume a 
gaiety that was a ſtranger to his heart; 
every one might plainly perceive chat 
he laboured under fome ſecret. uneafi- 
nefs, and by endeavouring to conceal 
it his diſtreſs became more viſible. 
Mrs. Macluen beheld the change with 
pleaſure, and triumphed” in her too- 
ſucceſsful fcheme. Before ſhe took 
her leave, ſhe intreated him not to for- 
3 his engagement; adding, that Mr, 

acluen would certainly expect him, 
and at the ſame time give a . 
invitation to his fiſter. | 

Poor Meadows returned only a flight 
anſwer to her civilities: he was petri- 
fied by her intelligence, but could 
not help ftiling her a monſter in 
nature, who could without emotion 
e the infirmities of her child; 


One 
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15 too who was in every other 1 
an example to her ſex. It neverthe- 


leſs ſerved not to weaken his attach- 
ment: his thoughts were ever engag- 
ed on the dear amiable (but as he then 
th ought her, unfortunate) girl, but 
providence forbad him to cultivate the 
acquaintance ; and, to avoid the temp- 
tation of her charms, he not only de- 


clined vifiting Mr. Macluen, but, 


more effectually to baniſh her image 
from his heart, retired to one of his 
country-houſes above fifty miles diſ- 
ance from 

"The crafty mother had now obtained 
her ends, and prided herſelf much on 
the fertility of her invention. She 
kept much more company indeed than 
ſhe had done ſome months before; 
but, as there was no apparent impro- 
priety in her conduct, Miſs Nancy 
continued to behave with her uſual 
obedience, and was, in the true ſenſe 


of 


N _ 
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of the word, an exemplary gens 
ter. 

Secure as this artful woman N 
herſelf in the poſſeſſion of her daugh- 
ter's fortune, ſhe had ſtill another ene- 
my to combat with. Vice is very ſel- 
dom permitted to prevail, and though 
even for a time allowed to purſue its 
unlawful courſe, is generally ſtopped 
ere it arrives at its deſtined goal. So 
it happened with Mrs. Macluen. Ano- 
ther gentleman of conſiderable fortune 
chanced to meet with Miſs Craven at 
the houſe of a friend, and became 
equally enamoured of her virtues; he 
did not, like Mr. Meadows, wait for 
a ſeaſonable opportunity of avowing 
his paſſion, but immediately waited 
on her mamma, and defired to be in- 
troduced to her as a lover. He was 
likewiſe honoured with her confidence; 
and had a thouſand offered themſelves 
as candidates for her daughter's affec- 
tion, they would all have experienced 
K the 
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| the ſame degree of ' partiality. She 

þ would have endeavoured, as before, to 1 
| prepoſſeſs them all with a belief an 


her inſanity. 
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LETTER X. 


1 


M R. Reſdin was not fo eaſily pers 


ſuaded of what he was unwill- 
ing to believe; but finding that Miſs 
Craven had a guardian abroad, wrote 
to him immediately, and acquainted 
him with what Mrs. Macluen had 


made known to him; adding, that he 


was greatly prejudiced in favour of the 


young lady, but if that was the caſe, 


muſt be neceffitated to decline all 
pretenſions to her; hoped therefore 


he would be ingenuous in acquaint- 


ing him whether it was an hereditary 
diſorder or not, as he had ſome ſuſpi- 
cions of its exiſting only in the head 
of her mamma, and which for cer- 
tain reaſons it was her intereſt to pro- 


pagate. | 


Words are too weak to expreſs the 


feelings of Mr. Granville on peruſ- 


ing this epiſtle! He ſeveral times 
K 2 changed 
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changed colour : at length, throwing 
down the letter, What a ſcene of 
&« yillainy is here laid open! Poor 
Nancy! I ever ſuſpected ſome foul 
„e play was intended thee ; but this 
« exceeds all I could have thought 
* of, Ungrateful mother! By what 
&« artful means doſt thou endeavour 
« to effect the ruin of the beſt of 
& children.” This ſoliloquy finiſhed, 
he went into the garden (where Mrs, 
Granville was walking with ſome more 
ladies) and too attentive to the wel- 
fare of Miſs Craven to admit of any 
other thoughts, immediately diſcloſed 
to het the contents of his letter. 

A heart unacquainted with the wiles 
of impoſition, and a ſtranger to eve- 
ry kind of vice, can hardly believe 


A 


* 


that a fellow- creature is capable of fo 


much iniquity. 
Mrs. Granville was endued with 
every virtue that can render woman 
eſtima- 
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eſtimable; and to hear of Mrs. Mac- 
luen's unnatural behaviour gave ſo 
great a ſhock to her ſpirits, that had 
not a flood of tears came to her relief, 
ſhe muſt immediately have fainted. 


66 Is it poſſible,” (cried ſhe) “ that 


ce any of our ſex can be ſo totally de- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
40 


cc 


praved? Every good parent muſt 
ſurely rejoice at the advancement 
of a child. But this woman is 
a monſter in nature! The amia- 
ble girl, impreſſed with the moſt 
exalted notions of duty and obe- 
dience, has ſtifled every reſentment 
of former injuries, and though at 
liberty to. purſue her own inclina- 


* tions and enjoy the intereſt of her 


cc 


fortune in whatever ſituation ſhe 


60 thought fit, has dedicated both to 


cc 


the ſervice of her inhuman” mo- 


cc ther; and this—this is the return 
* ſhe meets with! Go once more, 
% my dear Mr. Granville, and reſcue 
«her from the hands of that vile 


4%. 
% 
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cc by pocritical woman; if Mr, Reſin 
« 1s warthy of her, unite them: if not, 
© bring her to me, and I will be ro 
her a mother.“ 

Pleaſed to find her actuated by the 
{ame generous ſentiments as himſelf, 
he immediately prepared for his de- 
parture, and as the voyage was favou- 
rablc, in a ſhort time arrived in Eng- 
gland; and, as ſoon as he was landed, 
repaired to the ſeat of Mr, Reſdin, 
whom he thought was the firſt per- 
fon that ought to be undeceived, 

The character he heard of this gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, was 
ſuch as greatly prepoſſeſſed him with 
the belief of his being an object wor- 
thy Mils Craven's attention, and, as 


his fortune was large and independent, 
flattered himſelf there was no obſtacle 
to their union, but that he ſhould 


have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her hap- 
pily ſettled before he ths 28 left En- 
gland, - 


Words 
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Words. are too faint to expreſs the 
joy of Mr. Reſdin when he diſcover- 
ed how much he had been impoſed 
on. He embraced Mr. Granville a 
thouſand times, called him the harbin- 
ger of his happineſs, and declared he 
ſhould ever look on him as the moſt 
valuable of his friends, 

As he had never addreſſed the 
young lady on the ſubject of his paſ- 
fion, he now intreated the favour of 
Mr. Granville to introduce him, and 
in the height of his joy preſented him 
with a rich ſervice of plate that had 
been brought home but a few days 
before. At another time Mr. Gran- 
ville would have been offended with 
4 behaviour that almoſt bordered up- 
on frenzy; but in a lover it was excu- 
fable, and the preſent circumſtances 
rendered it more ſo. With the great- 
eſt compoſure he politely thanked the 
young rg for the honour he 
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his noble preſent. Nou have, Sir, 
5, my; belt wiſhes, added he; but 
this is all that I can ſay. I have 


no power over the inelinations of 


Miſs Craven, ſhould, they happen 
to be pre- engaged in favour of a 
worthy object (a worthier ſne will 
never meet with) I can on no 


conſideration attempt to oppoſe 


them. In affairs of this kind the 


heart ſhould ever accompany the 
hand. Mr. Reſdin will not, I 
think, be ambitious of the latter, if 
the former is wanting. 


„ ſhould be ſorry, Sir, to ind 


the young lady, hasja prior attach- 
ment,” replied he; “ but ſhould 


that unfortunately happen to be 
the caſe, you may aſſure yourſelf that 
my conduct ſhall be conſiſtent with 
that honour I have on every occa- 
fion endeavoured to maintain. My 
notions of wedlock are too delicate 
to wiſh for the poſſeſſion of an object 

4 „ whoſe 


.* 


* 
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cc hoſe paſſion is not reciprocal. It 


is true that I adore Miſs Craven; 
but if another has gained an aſcen- 
* dancy in her boſom, I ſhall never 
attempt to alienate her affections, 
but with her every happineſs with 


c the man ſhe loves.“ 


There was ſomething ſo noble in 
Reſdin's behaviour, that Mr. Gran- 
ville fincerely wiſhed his fair charge 
might have hitherto remained inſenſi- 


ble to the power of love. But fate had 


ordained it otherwiſe. Mr. Meadows 
(from their firſt accidental meeting at 


the cottage) had made the moſt laſting 


and durable impreſſion; an impreſ- 
ſion which neither him nor abſence 
could poſhbly eradicate, Vet ſo cau- 
tiouſly did ſhe conceal her paſſion, 
that not dne in the family ſuſpected 
her attachment, but attributed her de- 
jection te a natural delicacy of con- 


ſtitution, and a ſedateneſs uncommon 


for her years. The ſtruggle was un- 
doubtedly 


i 
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doubtedly painful, but ſo refined were 
her notions of obedience, that ſooner 
than give a moment's uneaſineſs to her 
mamma, ſhe uſed every effort to ſti- 
fle what ſhe could not poſſibly over- 
come, and in all probability would 
never more have indulged a thought 
on matrimony had not her guardian's 
arrival opened her eyes to the ingra- 
titude of Mrs, Macluen. 

After ſeverely upbraiding this in- 
human mother, for the cruel impoſi- 
tion ſhe had put upon Mr. Reſdin, he 
intreated the young lady to be candid 
in acknowledging her ſentiments; and 
if ſhe had any propoſſeſſions in fa- 
vour of him, or any other perſon, to 
confeſs it ingenuouſly; aſſuring her 
that he ſincerely intereſted himſelf 
in her happineſs, and would uſe all 
his intereſt to promote it. 

VDnaccuſtomed to deceit, ſhe frank- 
ly owned herſelf prejudiced in favour 
of Mr. Meadows, and without any 
reſerve, 
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reſerve, acquainted Mr. Granville of 
the interview that had firſt given birth 
to her affection; but added, that as it 
was diſagreeable to her mamma, ſhe 
had always declined his acquaintance; 
and that for ſome unknown cauſe he 
had ſome months ſince entirely with- 
drawn himſelf from the country. 
Miſs Craven was yet ignorant of 
her mother's hypocriſy, but Mr. Gran- 
ville was now determined to unde- 
ceive her. | 
* You have been too 1 | 
my dear,” replied he; a diſpoſition | 


ce 


* like your's is unſuſpecting of de- t 
„ ceit, and therefore far more liable | 
to be impoſed on. I am ſorry to 1 
'* expoſe the failings of a parent, | 
but your's, Nancy, is undeſerving 
& that title. You have acted like a 8 
« dutiful child, and have been re- | 
e warded by a ſeries of diſſimulation | 
and ill-uſage. Mrs. Macluen has 
taken every method to prevent your 

2 « happi- 
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c 


fn 


happineſs. | To compaſs her own. 
© mercenary ends, ſhe has perſuad- 
« ed all her acquaintance to a belief 
&« 'of your inſanity ; ; and not content 
« with ruining the reputation of her 
« daughter, has injured the ſhade of 
* her once beſt of huſbands, by de- 
claring it hereditary.” 

A ſhock fo terrible and unexpect- 
ed was too much for her delicate con- 
ſtitution. © Have I then been de- 


* 


6 


< ceived, Sir!” cried ſhe; © I thought 


« had a mother. Thank heaven, 
«© I have, however, ſhewn myſelf. a 
bf daughter.” 

A copious ſhower of tears now 


came to her relief; and after a few mi- 


utes ſhe reſumed a ſufficient ſhare of 

ſpirits to aſk by what means he had 

heard of Mrs. Macluen's hypocriſy. 
Mr. Granville then procceded to in- 


| form her of Mr. Reſdin's writing to 


him; and added, that he could have, 
wiſhed for his ſake, that her affections 
| had 
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had been diſengaged, but that as Mr. 
Meadows had been happy enough to 
merit the preference, he ſhould by no 
means endeavour to draw them from 
a perſon, who, he made no doubt Was 
an object worthy her partiality. 

Though covered with bluſhes, and 
not a little embarraſſed at the ſubject, 
the very politely acknowledged her 
obligations to her guardian ; and mo- 


deftly added, that if it could be done 


with propriety, it would be a great ſa- 
tisfaction to her to know that Mr. 
Meadows was undeceived ; not that he 
might renew his friendſhip for her, 


but to take off the reflection that it 


had caſt on the family. 

« The care of that I ſhall take 
upon myſelf,” replied he; © but 
« inthe mean time hope you will give 
me leave to convey you to a place 
of ſafety ; here I cannot conſent to 
your remaining any longer.” 


Grieved 
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Grieved to the heart to find herſelf 


treated with ſuch unparalleled ill-uſage 
by a parent, whoſe happineſs ſhe had 
preferred to her own, and whom ſhe 
had ever made it her ſtudy to obey, ſhe 


could not refuſe Mr. Granville's re- 
queſt :; but too good-natured to con- 


found Mrs. Macluen by a perſonal 


interview, ſhe left a note with her 
maid, informing her of her intended 


removal, but «cautiouſly avoided a 
mention of the place to which ſhe was 
going. So amiable was Miſs Crayen's 
diſpoſition that ſhe did not once up- 
braid her mamma with unkindneſs, 
nor harboured the moſt trifling ſenti- 


timent of malice or reyenge. She wept 


it is true; but at the ſame time that 
ſhe lamented the indiſcretion of a pa- 
rent, would have ſooner died than have 


ſuffered herſelf to treat her with 1 in- 


dignity. 


Meadows and Miſs Craven was ſoon 
effected 


An ecclairciſſement between Mr. 
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ville, and a few months afterwards ' 
they were joined in the bands of Hy- 


men. It will be needleſs to ſay that 
they did honour to the ſtate. Virtue 
ſo conſpicuous as theirs muſt ſhine 
reſplendent in every ſphere of life. 
Two years after her marriage, an af- 
fair happened that muſt for ever im- 


mortalize her name, and render her 


2 favourite both with God and man.” 
Mr. Macluen after having diſſipated 
the reſidue of his wife's fortune, left 
her in a ſtate of indigence, and had 
even the inhumanity to rob her of her 
plate and jewels, the only valuables 
the was then poſſeſſed of. Thus 
deſerted and forlorn, ſhe experienc- 
ed the want of every neceſſary of life; 
and conſcious of her own unworthi- 


neſs, choſe rather to periſh in obſcuri- 


ty than make her diſtreſſes known to 
Mrs. Meadows. By mere accident 
this amiable woman became acquaint- 


ed 
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ed with her mother's unhappy ſitua- 
tion, and the mournful recital abſorb- 
ed her in the deepeſt melancholy. It 
was fome time before ſhe could diſ- 
cover the place of her retreat, but 
had no ſooner found it than ſhe flew 
with joy to pour the balm of pity in- 
to her wounded heart. Every injury 
was forgotten, every ſpark of reſcnt- 
ment buried in oblivion. . With the 
moſt exemplary generoſity ſhe ſettled 
on this moſt undeſerving of parents 
a genteel annuity,” and by this act of 
goodneſs, wrought an entire reforma- 
tion in the diſpoſition of this once - diſ- 
ſolute woman. She retired to a ſmall 
habitation about a mile diftant from 


the ſeat of Mr. Meadows, and ſpent 


the remainder of her life in ſincere 
contrition for her paſt ſollies, She 
was now as remarkable for frugality 
as ſhe had before been for her intem- 
perance ; and by this diſcreet œcono- 


ty became a friend to every indigent 
; family 
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family around her. - Mrs, Ne 
attended her in the decline of life with 
the ſolicitude of a daughter, who had 
experienced all a mother's fondneſs, | 
and by her affiduous rendernels often 
ed even the infirmities of age. 9 
every child learn from her examp 
to ſubmit with patience to the ca- 
price of a parent's temper, and, though 
even treated with inhumanity, remem- 
ber that it is far more praiſeworthy 
to forgive than return an injury. 


«© The piety of a child is Seeg 
ce than the ſpices of Perſia offered to 
« the Sun; yea, more delicious than 
ce odours wafted from a field of Ara- 
& bian ſpices by the weſtern gales.“ 
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